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MONTHLY REVIEW, 


For NOVEMBER, 1772. 
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Arr. I. Tranfactions of the American Philofephical Socicty, held at Phi- 
 Jadelphia, for promoting ufeful Knowledge. Vol. I. From Jan. 1, 
1769, to Jan.1, 1771. 4to. 125. Philadelphia printed by Brad- 


ford; and fold by Dilly in London. 


O trace the progrefs of fcience through the various na- 

tions and ages of the world, to mark the feveral periods 
of its rife, glory, “and decline, to inveftigate the caufes of its 
profperity or decay, and to obfcrve the complexion of the times, 
with the political {tate of thofe countries in which fcience has 
been either cultivated or neglected, are objects bighly worth the 
attention of the hiftorian and philofopher, and would furnith 
a great variety of very important, amufing, and ufeful infor- 
mation. 

To execute fuch a tafk would indeed require a greater com- 
pafs of knowledge and difcernment than falls to the fhare of any 
fingle perfon, and would be attended with a degree cf applica- 
tion and labour, which few would be willing to encounter. 
The records of the remoter nations and ages are few and im- 
perfe&t; and the more modern difcoveries and le sintwwnte in 
{cience are fo numerous and various, that the neceflary mates 
tials for fuch a hiftory could not be collefted without an ex- 
pence which no private fortune could defray, and without fuch 
a fund of knowledge, and fuch vigour of application, as no 
fingle perfon, however curious, intelli igent, and refolute, can 
be thought to poflefs, Would princes unite in affording pa- 
tronage | to fuch an undertaking, and employ a fufhcient num- 
ber of the ableft men in every department of icience for this 
truly valuable purpofe, it would be produtive of confequences 
much more defirable and beneficial than any which can arife 
from the more ex: penfiye purfuits of ambition, and the rage of 
conquetts. ~ 
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A defign of this kind, whatever difficulties might attend it, 
is not alto zether impracticable ; and the Writer a this article 
is not without hopes, as well as wifhes, that a period will ar- 
rive, in which fuch a {cheme, however imaginary it now ap- 
pears, miay be accomplifhed. ‘The eftablifhment of literary fo- 
cietics in different parts of the world muft greatly contribute to 
facilitate fuch an undertaking. Their tranfaélions, carefull 
preferved and publifhed, ferve as a repofitory of ufeful mare. 
rials for thole who, in any future time, may have inclination 
and encouragement to attempt a oe fo laudable and fo im- 
portant. The ? may be coniidered as fo many treafuries, into 

which every one throws his mite, in viene to augment the ge. 
neral flock: and they are free of accefs to all who wifh to en- 
tich themfelves by the contributions of others. 

In this view only fuch eftablifhments are very important and 
ufeful : and the feveral members and patrons of them may be 
relpected as the directors and guardians of fcience, ever difpofed 
to encourage and afhift the ftudious and inquifitive. 

But this is not the only advantage accruing from fuch lite- 
rary eftablifhments. Every friend of fcience has an intereft in 
this common ftock, and is defirous of sepaying into it, with im- 
provement, the contributions he has received. ‘There is a de- 
gree of reputation and honour in being connected with the 
tricnds of icience, to which no liberal and ingenuous mind can 
be infenfible. It ferves to excite a Jaudable ambition; and, 
we may add, that smited views and labours promife a much 
{peedier and higher advancement in ufeful knowledge, than the 
feparate efforts of individuals. If we appeal to faét, we fhall 
find rs at the progre(s of {cience, of mathematical and philofo- 
phical {cience efpecially, has been furpritin, gly accelerated fince 
the eftablifiment of literary aflociations in the various nations 
of Europe: and it is certain, however other caufes may have 
confpired, that fuch affociations have not a little contributed 
to thisend. What may we not expect from the fpreading of 
fimiler inftitut: ions, formed on the moft liberal and laudable 
principles, in other parts.of the globe? In this view the Amert- 
can Phiofopbical Soctety, inftituted for ¢ promoting ufeful know- 
ledee in eeneral, and thofe branches thereof in particular as 
may be more immediately ferviceable to the Britifh colonics,’ 
claims peculiar notice. 

As to the origin of this Society, we are informed, inthe in- 
peace to the volume before us, that, * two Societies having 
formerly fubfifted in Philadelphia, whofe views and ends were 
the fame; Viz. the advancement of uj feful knowle: dge, it was judged 
that their union w ould be of publi ic advantage; and they were 
accordingly united 4 7 ‘anwar? 2, 17695 by a certain und mental 
sgrocmigné, the chiet articles of which aremesit. Tha. thy neni 
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of the united fociety fhall be The American Philofophical Society, 
held at Philadelphia, for promoting ufeful Knowledge. 2dly. That 
there fhall be the following officers of the Society ; viz. one 
Patron, one Prefident, three Vice. Prefidents, one Treafurer, four 
Secretaries, and three Curators. 3dly. That all the above offi- 
cers fhall be chofen annually by ballot, at the firft meeting of 
the Society in January, excepting only that inftead of electing 
a Patron, the Governor of the province be requefted to be 
Patron.’ 

We have likewife a brief account of the laws and regula 
tions of the Society. It appears from the lift for the years 1770 
and 1771, that Dr. Franklin, a gentleman univerfaily known 
and efteemed in the literary world, was elected their firft Pres 
fident, and that the number of members is near 300. 

Ujeful knowledge is the leading object of this inftitution 5 
and therefore ‘ the members propofe to confine their difquifi« 
tions principally to fuch fubjeéts as tend to the improvement 
of their country, and advancement of its intereft and pro- 
{perity.’ 

The publifhers of this volume have prefixed to it a fhort ac- 
count of the ancient and prefent ftate of that part of America 
now poffefled by the Englifh, and of the province of Philadelphia 
in particular. They have traced a very ftriking refemblance 
between this country and that part of China, which lies in the 
fame latitude; or that tract of land which forms the eaftern 
fide of Afia, in refpect of foil, climate, tempcrature of the air, 
winds, weather, and many natural produdtions: and they ob= 
ferve, * that the fame refemblance is remarkable between the 
weftern fide of the old world and the weftern fide of our conti- 
nent; whereas the eaftern and weftern fides of the fame con- 
tinent differ greatly.’ 

They fhew in what refpects the country is ftill capable of im- 
provement, and they lead the way to difcoveries that may not only 
be beneficial to the Americans themfelves, but may render them 
more ufeful to their mother country. They inform us, that 
though ¢ it will be a principal part of their bufin: fs to inquire, and 
try to find out what their own country is capzbie of produs 
cing ; what improvements may be made in agriculture, farm- 
ing, gardening, &c. yet it is not ; :upofed to confine the views 
of the Society, wholly, to thefe things, fo as to exclude other 
ufeful fubje€ts, either in phyfics, mechanics, aftronomy, ma- 
thematics, &c. The chief merit (thus they conclude their 
preface) the Society mean to claim to themfelves, is only that of 
encouraging and directing inquiries and expe iments; of receiv 
ing, colleGting, and digefting difcoveries, inventions, and im= 
provements ; cf communicating them to the public, and diftine 
guithing the Authors; and of thus uniting ihe labours of many, 
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to attain one end, namely, the advancement of ufeful knows 
ledze and improvement ef our country.’ 

In the profecution of this very liberal and wfeful plan, we are 
perfuaded they wi!] have the beft wifhes and affiftance of all the 
friends of fcience and humanity. The fpecimen they have al- 
ready given does honour to their ingenuity and induftry, and 
promifes great advantage to every branch of ornamental and 
ufeful knowledge, from their future difquifitions and labours. 

This volume is divided into four fections, each of which 
contains a variety of articles on fimilar fubjects. If thefe arti- 
eles had been numbered, they might more eafily have been re- 
ferred to; and this, though a trifling circumftance, is not al- 
together unworthy their attention, in their future publications, 

In giving an account of this volume, we fhall clafs its feve- 
ral articles under the heads of Afronomy, Mechanics, &c. as we 
have done in reviewing the Tranfactions of the Royal Society: 
and we fhall begin with that which occupies the principal place 
in this collection, viz. 

As TRONOMY. 
The firft article under this head is * 4 Defcription of a new 
OrRERY, planned, and now nearly finifhed,, by Davin RiTTEN- 
Rouse, A. M..cf NorR1iTon, im the County of PHILADELPHIA, 

This machine is to have three faces, perpendicular to the ho- 
rizon. From thecenter of that in the front, which is to be 
four feet fquare, arifes an axis, to fupport a ball, reprefenting 
the fun. Other balls, to reprefent the planets, are contrived 
to move in elliptical orbits, having the central ball in one focus, 
and to deferibe, as nearly as poffible, equal areas in equal times. - 
The orbits of the planets are to be properly inclined to each 
other ; their aphelia and modes are to be juftly placed ; afd their 
velocities fo ordered, as to differ infenfibly from the tables of 
.aftronomy in fome thoufands of years. This machine is fur- 
nifhed with three indexes, which point out the hour of the day, 
the day of the month, and year, anfwering to the fituation of 
Zhe heavenly bodies, then reprefented ; they will ferve this pur- 
pofe fora period of 5000 years, either forward or backward. 
‘There are other contrivances for determining the fituation of a 
planet, as it may be obferved, either from the earth or fun. 
One of the fmaller faces exhibits all the appearances of Jupi- 
ter and Saturn, and of their fatellites : and the other reprefents 
all the phenomena of the moon, and the whole procefs of folar 
and Junar eclipfes in sefpect of time, quantity, and duration ; 
together with the fun’s declination, equation of time, Xc. The 
whole of this machine may be adjufted by a pendulum clack, and 
the clock part of it may be contrived to play a great variety of 
Bn /h. 
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There is a great number of articles in this collection, re- 
lating to the tranfit of Venus in 4769. It would much exceed 
our limits to give a particular account of each of thefe. In fome 
we have a deicription of the places ef obfervation, and of the 
inftruments made ufe of on this occafion; together with preli- 
minary experiments and obfervations, towards afcertaining the 
motion of their clocks, and the longitude of their feveral fta- 
tions. In others, we have the obfervations themfelves, with all 
the circumftances attending this rare and interefling phenome- 
non, minutely and accurately reported. Others exhibit a com- 
parative view of the obfervations of aftronomers in different 

arts of the world, together with the longitudes and latitudes 
of the places of obfervation; the method of calculating the pa- 
rallax from thefe data, and the parallax itfelf. We thall only 
obferve in general, that the aftronomers in America have been no 
Jefs fkilful and diligent in improving and applying this curious 
phenomenon to ufeful purpofes than their aflociates in other 
quarters of the globe, “hey have fpared neither expence nor 
Jabour in procuring all neceflary affiftance and information; they 
have been fupplied and encouraged by the generofity of their 
friends; and, whilit others were difappointed by intervening 
clouds, the heavens were peculiarly propitious to their wifhes 
and expectations. 

In the appendix to the aftronomical papers, we have two or 
three articles which deferve particular notice. The firlt is a 
letter from the Rev. Mr. Ewing to the Society, communicating 
an improvement in the conftruction of Godfrey’s (commonly 
called wcmatds ni not long fince difcovered. The greatett 
inconveniences 4rifing from the former conftruction of this in- 
ftrument are owing to the badnefs of the glaffes, the planes 
not being ground parallel to each other, and to its ftanding in 
need of a new and careful adjuftment almoft every time it is 
ufed. Tnefe imperfections, it is apprehended, are removed by 
the new conftruction: and this inftrument will be peculiarly 
ferviceable for finding the longitude at fea, by the obferved dif- 
tance of the moon from the fun, or from a known ftar near 
her path, as angles may be meafured by it with much greater 
Precifion than with the common quadrant. For thefe pur- 
poles it is propofed, that the arch fhould contain 120 whole 
degrees, and be numbered from the middle to 120 both ways, 
and that inftead of one central fpeculum, two fhould be fixed 
to the index, inclining to each other in an angie of 60 degrecs. 
When thus adjufted, they are to be fcrewed faft by the maker. 
The chief advantage attending this new conftruétion is this, 
that the inftrument becomes hereby capable of affording a num- 
ber of obfervations, fo that by taking the mean of feveral, the 
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unavoidable errors of each may be greatly diminifhed. For the 

farther illuftration and ufe of this inftrument, we mutt refer to 

the Author’s own account of it. 

An Effay on the Ufe of ComETS, and an Account of their Lumt- 
Nous APPEARANCE ; together with fome Conjectures concerning 
the Origin of Heat. By Hugh Williamfon, M. D. 

Comets are dark folid bodies, moving round the fun in very 

eccentric ellipfes, of various magnitudes, and in different pe- 
riods. The diftance of that which appeared in 1680 was twelve 
thoufand millions of miles from the fun in aphelio, and only 
half a million in perihelio. Its period is 575 years. The pe- 
riod of that in 1661 is 120 years; and the comet of 1758 com- 
pletes its revolution in 75 years. 
- The eccentricity of their orbits, and the length of their 
periods, render the aftronomy of comets lefs perfect than that 
of the other planets. This, however, is certain, that they re- 
ceive their light and heat from the fun. In 1723 a comet was 
obferved by the help of a telefcope, before it was bright enough 
to be difcovered by the naked eye; and the great comet which 
appeared in 1743 was no larger than a ftar of the fourth mag- 
nitude, when firft feen; but as it came down towards the fun, 
it increafed in fize and luftre till it terrified half the world. In 
thefe refpects comets evidently agree with other planets, but 
they have a luminous train on their approach to the fun, 
whence they are denominated blazing flars, peculiar to them- 
felves. “The Author in this paper endeavours to account for 
this appearance ; and fhould he prove fingular in his opinion, 
he hopes for indulgence in a matter of meer hypothefis. 

Comets (fays the Author) do not burn at all, nor is there 
any remarkable heat in that tail, which appears fo terrible. In 
proof of this he alledges, that the comet of 1743 had acquired 
a tail of fome thoufands of miles long, while he was three hun- 
dred miliions of miles from the fun. If this is fuppofed to be 
a flame of fire kindled by the fun, comets muft take fire in a 
place where every drop of water on this globe would inftantly 
freeze, 

That comets fhould be defigned, amongft other purpofes, as 
Sir Ifzac Newton conjectured, to nourifh and refrefh this earth 
and all the neighbouring planets, and that their tails fhould be 
intended to fcatter vapour through the planetary regions, our 
Author fees no reafon to allow. On this fuppofition the folar 
fyftem muft be filled with an atmofphere fufficient for attracting 
and fufpending fluids, which, it is apprehended, would deftroy 
the prefent fyftem of aftronomy : and, befide, there is great 
yeafon to believe, that all the apparent changes in matter de- 
pend on combination and folution alone: fo that, fince the 
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creation, this globe has not fuftained the abfolute lofs of one 
ounce of water, or gained one ounce of earth: any nourifhment 
from the vapour of comets is therefore unneceiflary. 

Comets are fuppofed to be the habitation of intelligent beings, 
greatly fuperior to the fhort-lived race of man, both in refpect 
of capacity and duration, They have better opportunities for 
comprehending and admiring the works of their Creator; and 
the Author conjectures, from the annual periods of the worlds 
they inhabit, that their years muit exceed thofe of an antedi- 
Juvian. It is taken for granted that the comets are inhabited ; 
and the Author endeavours to obviate the only plaufible objec- 
tion againft this opinion, deduced from the viciffitudes of cli- 
mate. We fhall give our Readers the fubftance of what he ad- 
vances to this purpofe. 

If heat were a body proceeding immediately from the fun, 
the quantity of heat in any fpace would be inverfely as the 
fquare of its diftance from the fun: but this, he fuppofes, is 
not the cafe; and therefore the propofition founded upon ihe 
hypothefis is not true, Heat is produced in the bodies on 
which the rays of light fall ; hence we confound light and heat 
together, though it be demonftrable that light is not heat, and 
that heat is not Mght. Experience teaches us, that different 
quantitics of heat are produced by the fame caufe, according 
to the medium on which it operates: and that the aptitude of a 
body to be heated is nearly as the elafticity of that body, or 
the cohefion of its parts. Heat depends on the tremulous mo- 
tion of the conflitu:nt particles of the heated body : the Author 
imagines it does not confift merely in the rapid vibration of thefe 
particles, but in the action of that elementary fire which is dif- 
fufed through all bodies, and which is excited by any cau‘e 
that produces this tremulous motion. He lays down this fun- 
damental propotition, that heat in every body is uniformly as 
the vibratory motion of the particles of that body ; and then at- 
tempts to prove it by an examination of the five methods 
whereby heat is generated; viz. 1. by attrition; 2. chymical 
mixture ; 3. fermentation; 4. inflammation; 5. by the fun. 
From his obfervations on thefe particulars he infers, that ad/ the 
heat which is caufed by the fun, depends on a tremulcus inotion excited 
by the rays of light, in the particles of the bady which is heated. And 
therefore that the beat of any body will not be according te its difiance 
from the fun, but according to the fitnefs of that bady to retain and 
propagate the feveral vibrations which are communicated to its parti- 
cles by the rays of light. And hence it is, that the air which is 
very elaftic, when well comprefled by the weight of the incum- 
bent atmofphere, will receive a great degree of heat near the 
furface of the earth, while the light thin air, whofe particles 
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are removed to a confiderable diftance, as on the top of a high 
ynountain, 1s meee in a freezing frate within the torrid zone, 

Our Author applies this theory of the generation of heat to 
the comets. “The atmo!pheze of a comet is 8 or 10,cco miles 
high, and confifts of particles fmaller, more fubtile, elaftic, and 
ealily heated than ours: and therefore the fun’s rays may pro- 
duce a fufficient degree of heat in an atmofphere fo comprefled, 
at a diitance, in which we fhou!d perceive the moft intenfe 
cold. And in order to preven: the exceilive heat which would 
be occafioned by the comet’s nearer approaches to the fun, he 
fuppofes that their atmofphere does not continue in all feafons 
of equal denfity and weight. In its — to the fun it is 
greatly rareficd, and hereby rendered lefs fit for generating or 
retaining heat. Befides this fource of relief, the atmofphere of 
a comet undergoes achange peculiar to itfelf. It is removed 
by the rays of light, and thrown off to a confiderable diftance 
behind the planet, fo that the weight of its conftituent particles 
is hardly perceptible near the furface. This atmofphcre will 
extend itfelf longitudinally behind the planet in the form ofa 
fhadow ; and as every particle near the furface of this ftream 
will be illuminated by the reflection and refraGtion of the fun’s 
rays, it will exhibit the faint appearance of a blaze. ¢ Thus 
(he fays) we are apt to imagine that a comet is intenfely hot, 
and that a prodigious flame preceeds from it, while we fee no- 
thing elfe than its enlightened fhadow. As ‘the inhabitants of 
comets are not prefled by day, when they come near the fun, 
with a ivental part of the atmofphere which ufually fur- 
rounds them, and which is doubtlefs the mediate and principal 
caufe of their perceiving heat, we nay cafily fee how they may 
be tolerably cool at noon-day, on their neareft approach to the 
fun.’ 

We leave this fine fpun theory, liable as it is to a variety of 
objections, to the judgment of eur Readers. 
A Letter from David Rittenhoufey A.M. cf Nerriton, to Wiliam 

nth, D.D. Provo of the College of Philadelphia ; 5; containing 
Objervatis us f yi — agit which ge jn ~~ and July, 


The noft remaikable circumftances in this comet were, its 
pine apparent velocity, the fmallnefs of its fize, and the 
fhortnefs of the time it continued vifible. At firft its velocity 
wes furpriiingly accelerated, and before it difappeared again re- 
tard-d, whence its near approzch to the earth may be inferred. 
Tt continved vifible from the 25th of Tune to the morning of 
July the 3c ; and in the laft 25 hours moved above 45°. The 
Author of this article obferves, with re‘pect to this comet, that 
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jn any future returns, while it continues to move in the fame 
drbit, it can never approach the earth nigher than it did at 
this time. On the sit of July, it was about one-fixtieth part 
of the fun’s diftance from us. He farther conjectures, that if 
the apparent diftance of the nucleus, from fome fixed ftar near 
which it pafled, had been meafured with a micrometer, at dif- 
ferent places on the earth convenient!y fituated, the /un’s paral- 
lax might, by this means, have been determined nearer than we 
can ever hope for by any other method. ‘This comet was fo fmall, 
and was vilible for fo fhort a period, that we may hence pro- 
bably conjecture, that there are numbers of thefe wandering 
bodies which traverfe the vaft fpace encircled by the planets, 
entirely unperceived by us. 

In a fecond letter it appears that M. Meffier difcovered the 
fame comet in France 10 or 12 days fooner than it was feen in 
America; and this information, together with the account he 
afterwards received of its having been feen in England, on its 
alcent from the fun, towards its aphelion, was peculiarly agree= 
able to the Author of this article, as it confirmed his theory. 
Mr. Rittenhoufe’s calculation agreed exactly with Mr. Six’s ob- 
frvation in declination, and differed from it only 2° in right 
afcenfion, which he does not think very material, unlefs he 
knew what method was taken to determine the right afceniion 
ofa heavenly body, out of the meridian. 

Sime Account of the fame Comet, in a Letter from the Right Hon 
WILLIAM EARL OF STIRLING to William Smith, b. D. 

June the 28th, about ten in the evening, his Lordthip dif- 
covered a new flar, about 78°diftant from the pole. Its appear- 
ance was larger than a ftar of the firft magnitude, of a dui! 
light, with a bright fpeck or nucleus in the center. He fu'- 
pect ted it to be a comet, and waited for the evidence of farther 
obfervations. June the 3oth he obferved it again, when it zp 
peared rather larger than before, and 8° nearer the pane. On 
the iff of July it was advanced within 48° of the pole, and 
feemed to be increa‘ed in fize, its thape rather oval than circu- 
lar, with its nucleus removed towards the northern part of the 
whole appearance. It was feen the next evening at wwe: 
oclock, within about 8° of the pole, and then difappcar 
The prodigious velocity of this comet, and its apparent fine, 
cive reafon to believe that its real magnitude wes fmall, and 
that its path lay at no great diftance from the earth, 
in éafy Method of deducing the true Time of the Sun's pe r thes 

Meridian per Clack, from a mg of four equal Alt titudes 

objere ed on twWO0 /uccecding Days. By David = |. Mi. 

Phe calculator is to be furnifhed wich four fets of coiindecs 
Gbtained on two fucceflive days (viz. one fet in the morning 
and one in the afternoon cf each day) the inflrumen: | 
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kept exactly at the fame height both days ; then the exaét time 

of the fun’s paffing the meridian per clock may be had by the 

following rule : 

‘ Take the difference in time between the forenoon obfer. 
vations of the two days, and alfo between the afternoon obfer- 
vations. Call half the difference of the two differences X, and 
half the fum of the two differences Y Let the half interyal 
between the two obfervations of the fame day be Z. Then, if 
the times of the altitudes obferved on the /ecand day be both 
nearer 12, or both farther from 12 per clock, than on the fr 
day, X will be the daily variation of the clock from apparent 
time, and Y will be the daily difference in time of the fun’s 
coming to the fame altitude, arifing from the change of decli- 
nation. And the proportion will be 24°: Y:: Z: £ the equa- 
tion fought ; which will be found the fame (without any vifible 
difference) as the equation obtained from the tables. 

¢ But if one of the obfervations on the fecond day be nearer 
12, and the other more remote from 12 than on the firft day; 
then Y will become the daily variation of the clock from appa- 
rent time, and X will be the daily ditterence in time of the fun’s 
being at the fame altitude; and the proportion will be 24); 
X:: Z: E, which equation is to be /ubtraéed from the mean 
noon, if the fun’s meridian altitude be daily increafing, but to 
be added, if it be daily decreafing.’ 

This rule is illuftrated by two examples. 

Account of the Tranfit of Mercury over the Sun, Nov. 9, 1769, as 
obferved at Norriton in Pennjjlvania, by WV. Smith, D.D. “fobn 
Lukens, Efq; Mefjrs. David Rittenbouje, and Qwen Biddle ; the 
Committee appointed for that Obfervation, by the American Phib- 

ophical Society. Drawn up and communicated by Direétion and 

in Behalf of the Committee, by Dr. Smith. 

The guntlemen concerned in this bufinefs had the advantage 
of a clear fky, and improved the opportunity afforded them 
by feveral obfervations, of great ufe in fettling the theory of 
this plenet’s motion. They were likewife happy in obtaining 
an accurate meafure of the diameter of Mercury, which they 
found to be no more than 8. 22. ‘Uhis makes the fourth ob- 
jervation of this phenomenon. It was firft obferved by Gaffen- 
dus at Paris, O&ober 28, 1631, O.5, and twice by Dr. Halley, 
in 1677 and 1723. Upon acomparifon of the theory with the 
objervations, there is found a {mal} difagreement; the Jatitude 
being increafed by the laft tranfit about one quarter of a mi- 
nute more north than the theory would give, and the time of 
the middle falling about 4°. too foon. It is fuggefted as a pro- 
per fubject of enquiry, whether this can be accounted for from 
a re-examination of the obfervations themfelyes, or by any core 


section in the motion of Mercury’s nodes ? 
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This firft fetion concludes with meteorological obfervations 
made at Philadelphia in December, 1779, and in January, and 
part of February, 1771. By Thomas Coombes, E{q; 

AGRICULTURE and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS, 

An Effay on the Cultivation of the Vine, and the making and pre eru= 
ing of Wine, fuited to the different Climates in North America. 
By the Hon. KpwarD ANTILL, Efq; of New Jerfey. 

This effay contains near 80 quarto pages, and furnifhes ample 
intructions for the culture of the vine, and the manufacture of 
its produce. The Author feems attentive to the minuteft cir- 
cumftances that might be conducive to the improvement of this 
branch of agriculture in North America; and his death, which 
happened foon after the communication of this eflay, is juftly 
lamented. His directions are delivered with that honeft and af- 
fetionate fpirit, which cannot fail to recommend them to his 
countrymen ; and he difcovers a very extenfive aud accurate ac- 
quaintance with the fubject of which he writes. After an enu- 
meration of the advantages attending the cultivation of vines to 
individuals in particular, and to the public in general, he pros 
ceeds to direct the choice of a proper foil for a vineyard, which 
fhould be a rich warm foil, mixed with gravel, or a fand 
mould interfperfed with large iiones, or with {mall loofe rocks ; 
and the method of manuring and fencing vineyards. He then 
fhews the neceflity of providing a nurfery, and the way of ma- 
naging it to the greateit advantage. He cautions acainft plant- 
ing too many forts of vines in the fame vineyard; and enume- 
rates the feveral vines fuited to the different climates in North 
America. He gives directions with refpeét to the parts of a 
vine proper for cuttings, and the method of planting thefe or 
young vines out of the nurlery to the greateft advantage. He 
then teaches the proper culture of a vine for the firlt, fecond, 
and third year, till it arrives at its bearing ftate. He neat gives 
general directions about trimming and tranfplanting vines, and 
for preferving them from every kind of injury, After every t- 
fruction neceflary to the culture of vines, he fhews how the 
Vintage is to be gathered; how to make wine both of the 
white and black grapes; how to improve weak wines, and 
how to preferve wines when actually made. He fubjoins in- 
ftuctions in order to cure grapes for raifins; and concludes 
with the following declaration, which we cannot forbear tran- 
Icribing ; ‘© And now, my dear children, countrymen, and 
fellow-citizens, I have faithfully led you by the hand through- 
out this new undertaking; take my blefling and cordial advice 
along with it. Be not drunken with wine, wherein there is ex- 
cels; but be ye rather filled with the {pirit of wifdom, for too 
much wine, like treacherous fin, ruins and deftroys the true 
happinefs of the foul, And may the God of wifdom crown al} 
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our honeft labours with fuccefs, and give youa right under. 
ftanding in all things.” 

The two next articles are by the fame gentleman; the one 
is a recipe for curing figs; the other contains obfervations on 
the raifing and dreffing of hemp. 

Obfervations concerning the Fly-Wevil, that deftroys the Wheat ; 
with fome ufeful Difceveries and Conclujfions concerning the Propa. 
gation and Progrefs of that pernicious Infect, and the Methads 
to be ufed to prevent the Deftruct:on of the Grain by it. By Co. 
Jone] Landon Carter, of Sabine Hall, Virginia. 

The defign of thefe obfervations is fufficiently obvious from 
the title of this paper. The fame fubject is farther purfued in 
a fubfequent article, by the Committee of Hu/bandry. 
Obfervations on the Native SiLK-Worms of NortH America, 

By Mr. Mofes Bartram. 

The Author of thefe obfervations was defirous of knowing 
whether the wild filk-worms of North America could, with 
due care, be propagated to advantage. After fuccefsful trials he 
ds perfuaded they might, in time, become no contemptible 
branch of commerce: * They appear (fays he) to me, much 
eafier raifed than the Jta/an or foreign filk-worms. I did not 
Jofe one by ficknefs. They hatch fo late in the fpring, that 
they are not fubject to be hurt by the froft. Neither lightening 
nor thunder hurt them, as they are faid to do foreign worms, 
And as they lie fo long in their chryfalis ftate, the cocoons (ar 
pods, in which they fpin themfelves up and lie concealed in 
winter) may be unwinded at leifure hours in the enfuing win- 
ter. One thing more in their favour is, that one of their co- 
coons will weigh more than four of the foreign worms ; and, 
of confequence, it may be prefumed, will yield a proportion 
ably greater quantity of filk.’ 

A Memoir on the DisviLLa TION of Persimons, By Mr. Ifaae 

Bartram. 

The Author of this article, at the requeft of the Society, 
purchafed half a bufhel of the fruit of this tree ; caufed it to be 
well mafhed, then put the mafs into a five gallon keg, and 
added two gallons of water, and two pennyworth of ye/, in 
order to promote a fermentation. He committed the whole to 
the fi/l, and drew from it near half a gallon of proof /pirit, of 
very agreeavle flavour. The perfimon-tree, he obferves, maj 
be rendered very beneficial to thofe who have them growing 01 
their plantations, and is a very important obje&t of cultivation 
The tree itfeif is of a quick growth, and yields great quanti: 
ties of fruit in a few years after it is planted. “Ihe wood § 
hard, has a fine clofe grain, and may be applied to many m* 
chanical purpofes : it burns well, and its afhes contain a vel! 
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land might plant three hundred trees round his fields ; thefe, on 
an average, would each produce twa bufbels of fruit, and each 
bufhel a gallon of fpirit: fuch a farm then might be made to 
produce fix hundred gallons of liquor as good as rum. The 
expences might be allowed half the value of the liquor when 
diftilled, and this might be rated at two fbiliings per gallon; 
there would, therefore, be a clear profit of thirty pounds per an- 
num; a fum equal to the intereft of a farm that would coft five. 
hundred pounds. 

Fhis tree difcharges a very valuable gum, and beer is made of 
gerfimons in fome of the fouthern provinces. 

The two next articles give an account of an oil, extracted 
from the feeds of the /un-flower: which oil, it is conjectured, 
may anfwer the like good purpofe with the fallad and medicinal 
oil, now in ufe. 

Mr. Fabn Morel’s Letter, with a Keg of BENE Seep. 

This feed makes oi] equal in quality to Florence, and fome 
fy preferable. One hundred weight of feed will procuce ninety 
pounds of oil; it is therefore recommended to be cultivated in 

m, where the Letter-writer imagines it will. grow: 
and he gives directions for that purpofe. , 

A Letter from Addr. Henry Holling fworth to the American Philofoe 
phical Society, 

This letter lays before the Society fuch experiments as had 
been found effectual for deftroying the wi/d garlic, with which 
that country is very much infefted, and which is very pernicious 
tothe grain. By fowing oats in the garlicky lands defigned for 
wheat, the lands may be fallowed, and fown with wheat in the 
ufuzl manner, without any danger from this noxious plant. 

The next article contains directions with refpect to the pro- 
per time for fowing peafe, fo as to preferve the crop from being 
worm-eaten; vz. about the roth of June, New Style. 

A Letter from Bethlehem; with a Receipt for making CURRANT 
WINE. 

This letter direéts to plant the currant bufhes round the 
quarters in gardens, that they may have the benefit of the dung 
and culture annuelly beftowed thereon, which will confequently 
make the berries large, and the juice rich. ‘The receipt is as 
follows : 

‘ Gather your currants when full ripe, break them well in 
atub or vat; prefs and meafure your juice; add two-thirds 
Water, and to each gallon of that mixture, put 2lb. of Muf- 
Covado fugar; ftir it well till the fugar is quite difiolved, and 
then tun it up. The juice fhould not be left to ftand over 
hight, as it fhould not ferment before mixture.’ 
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NaTURAL History and Botany. 
An caly Method of preferving SUBJECTS in SPiRiTS. By My, 
Lewis Nicola. 

The Author is not fatistied with Mr. de Reaumur’s direc. 
tions for this purpofe ; and he therefore propofes two other me. 
thods, free from the inconveniences to which his practice js 
liable. ‘The firft is as foilows : 

© When the fubject and fpirits are put into the bottle, care. 
fully wipe the infide of the neck and edge till quite dry ; prepare 
fome thin putty of the confiltence of a foft ointment, and put 
a coat of it about a line or two thick on the fide of the bladder 
or leather, which 1s to be next to the bottle, and tie it tightly 
about the neck ; place the bottle with the mouth downward in 
a {mall wooden cup, and fill it with melted tallow, or tallow 
mixed with wax, till a!l the bladder or leather cover is buried 
in it, and the tallow acheres to the fides of the neck; this will 
effeftually prevent the fine parts of the fpirits from flying of. 
Great care muft be taken to have the edge of the bottle very 
dry, and if rubbed with a feather dipt in oil, it will be better, 
and in filling the cup, to have the tallow no hotter than is 
barely neceflary to make it fluid. 

‘¢ The fecond method is, after the fpecimen and fpirits are 
put inte the bottle, dry the infide of the neck and edge tho- 
roughly, and anoint them with a feather dipt in oil; {top the 
bottle with a cork well fitted and fteeped in oil till it has im- 
bibed as much as it can contain; cover the cork and edge of 
the bottle with a layer of putty prepared as above directed, and 
tie a piece of foft leather or bladder over the whole.’ 

Extracts cf a Letter from Dr. Lorimer, of Weft Florida, to Hugh 
Wiluamfon, M. D. 

Thefe extrals are intended to evince the fimilarity between 
the eaft fide of the old continent and the eaft fide of the new, 
in vegetable productions, &c. and vice verjd. At the conclu- 
fion, Dr. Lorimer promifes a defcription of an univerfal Mag- 
netic Needle, which fhall give the variation and dip at the fame 
time ; and the latter, he prefumes, with more accuracy than 
any yet extant. 

The next article contains a catalogue of fuch foreign plants 
as are worthy of being encouraged in our American colonies, for 
the purpofes of medicine, agriculture, and commerce. [From 
a pamphlet by John Ellis, F.R.S, Prefented by the Hon. 
Thomas Penn, Efq; to the American Philofophical Society, thro’ 
the hands of Samuel Powel, Efq. ] 

The Society has fubjoined to the forementioned catalogue, 
Mr. £iiis’s directions for bringing over feeds and plants from 
cifant countries, in a flate of vegetation: fee Review, vol. xlill. 
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An Attempt to account for the Change of Climate, which has been 
obferved in the middle Colonies in North America, By Hugh 
Williamfon, M.D. 

This remarkable change of climate which has taken place in 
Pennfylvania, and the neighbouring colonies, in the laft forty 
or fifty years, in refpe&t of the lefs cold of winter, and lefs 
heat of fummer, is afcribed principally to the cultivation of the 
country in that time. 

The third and fourth fe@tions of this volume contain a few 
mechanical and medical papers, together with two or three mif- 
cellaneous articles, which our limits will not allow us to 
abridge, and for which we muit refer to the book itfelf. 

As friends to mankind, in general, as well as of our native: 
country, we cannot take leave of this publication without ex- 
preffing the fatisfation with which we view fo promifing an ap- 
pearance of the growing profperity of our brethren and friends 
in the weftern world. ‘The prefent colle€tion of Philofophica! 
Effays affords an unqueftionable proof that our induftrious colo- 
nifts are not lefs {clicitous to improve in the liberal arts, than 
in thofe which are more immediately confined to the common 
concerns of life, the interefts of trade, and the extenfion of 
commerce. Here we fee the fair dawning of future greatne/s ; 
and may the profpeét {till open ** wide and more wide,” unin- 
terrupted by idle fears, and little jealoufies of imaginary rival- 
fhip; till Science and every fpecies of ufeful knowledge, uni- 
verfally obtain,—wherever the Almighty hath deftined our fel- 
low-creatures to fubfift: wherever there are rational minds to 
inform, wherever there are human virtues to cultivate, where- 
ever there is human happinefs to promote ! R—s: 





Art. If. 42 Enquiry into the Principles of Toleration, the Degree in 
whith they are admitted by our Laws, and the Reafonatlenefs of the 
late Application made ly the Diffenters to Parliament for an Enlarge- 
ment of their Religious Liberties @Sv0. 258. Buckland. 1772. 


T would be great injuftice to the Author of this Enquiry 

not to acknowledge that he is an able and judicious advo- 
cate for religious liberty, and that his performance is ftrongly 
marked, throughout, with candour and moderation. ‘Though 
the fubject on which he writes has been, often treated with 
great ability, yet it can never be improper, and is, at this time, 
peculiarly feafonable, to eftablifh the principles of toleration, 
and to endeavour to engage the attention of the public to a 
fubje& extremely interefting to every friend of Chriftianity, vir- 
tue. and religion. 

He {ets out with obferving that, antecedentiy to the confi- 
deration of being formed inio civil focietics, there are certain 
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nichts belonging to mankind, independent of al] human grant, 
and not derived from any compact ; that of all the rights inhe. 
rent in human nature, that of thinking for ourfelves, and fo}. 
lowing the conviction of our own judgments in relation to the 
object of our faith, worfhip, and religious obedience, is the 
snoft facred and inconteftable ; and is, in every view of it, en- 
titled to the moft careful proteCtion. He fhews that the pre- 
dervation of the great natural and abfolute rights of men is one 
wf the chief ends, or rather the very firft intention, for which 
civil focieties were inflituted, and the rulers of it invefted with 


ower. 

‘ © What, fays he, is the confequence from thefe premifes? Mut 
Gt not be this, that in all governments, the rights of confcience 
dhould have a principal place affigned them in the care of thofe, to 
whom the prote¢tion of their fellow-creatures is committed? If the 
fecuring of equal, impartial liberty in all thofe infances of it in 
which it is not injurious to others, be fo much the object of ever 
equitable, wife, and well conftituted fyftem of laws, that all needlefs 
encroachments upon it are deviations trom the fpirit, which ought to 
be diffufed through all laws, and impair the very benefit which they 
ought to confirm ; can it be fuppofed that the rights of confcience 
ought not to be guarded from violation? To take for granted a re- 
nunciation of thefe rights, when men enter into focicty, is, of all 
prejumptions, the moft groundlefs. ‘They are the laf right:, which 
men can ever be imagined to give up to be modelled at the plea- 
{ure of others; nor is there any one principle connected with their 
dubmiffion to governors in other refpects, from which fuch an in- 
ference can be deduced. Does it follow, that becaufe the magifirate 
is entrufied with authority to decide difputes between us and our 
fellow-citizens concerning property, that he is to determine points, 
_ paigh lie only between God and our own confciences ? Hecaufe it is 
allowed to be his office to guard the peace of his fubjects, and te 
inflict punifhments for this purpofe on thofe, who unjuitly difturb it; 
is it to be taken for granted, that he is to dictate to tiem what rule 
of faith they fhall adopt, and in what manner they are to worship 
the Deity, when it is allowed on all hands, that of thefe things the 
will of God is the only ruie, and that no worfhip can be acceptable 
to him, but what is accompanied with the fincere conviction of him 
who offers it? Nay, there is no prefumption in advancing a ftep 
further, and aflerting, that fuch is the nature of this right; and in 
this refpect, it ftands upon a foundation peculiar to itielf, and is 
dittinguifhed from every other right, that it Cannor be aiven up. 
Property may be refigned, transferred, or fubmitted to the regula- 
tion of others. —A man may in many inilances relinquifh his eafe, 
and fubje¢t himfelf to inconveniences, and in fo doing, act not only 
an innocent but a laudable part.—Cafes may occur, in which a man 
may facrifice life itfelf, and the facrifice may merit the higheft ap- 
piaufe. But his conscience, he cannot refign, ‘To prove all 
things and hold faft that which is good, is not only a privilege but 
a duty ; an obligation Jaid upon him, by the very aature of religion 
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and virtue, and from which he cannot difcharge himfelf, without 
departing from the principles of both. It muft always remain en- 
tire to him ; nor, while the principles of the moft reafonable liberty 
are allowed to fubfiitin their due extent, can any attempt be con- 
fiftently made to take it from him. ) 

‘ There is no difficulty in difcerning, that while I am fpeaking 
inthis manner, an objection will offer itielf to the reader; and that 
it will be fuppofed, that my own reafoning may be retorted againft 
me. The more important conicience is reprefented, the more it will 
be faid, it falls under the infpection of the magiitrate. ‘To exempt 
it thus from his jurifdiction, will be thought laying a foundation for 
excluding him by degrces, from taking that care of the fafety of 
his fubjeéts which is confefled to be a part of his office. Religions 
it will be urged, may be made a plea for any thing ; and if gover- 
nors muft never interpofe to reftrain it, there is no enormity but 
what will pafs unpunifhed, But thefe objections arife entirely from 
imperfect views of the principle, which is here aflerted. -'T'o con- 
tend for a right to think for themfelves in fome, and deny tt to others, 
might indeed be chargeable with thefe confequences, But to con- 
tend for this as a right, to which every inDIvipUAL has a claim 
equally valid and clear, never can be jufily liable to fuch an impu- 
tation. Fora man firft to own, that not only he, but all around 
him have an indifputable right, the very fame right with himfelf, to 
be guided by their own con{ciences in religion (and let it be remem-~ 
bered, itis thus the matter has all along been ftated) for a man to 
allow this, I fay, and yet make his perfuafion a pretence for taking 
that liberty from them, is a contradiction fo grofs and palpable, 
that it is fcarcely conceivable, a perfon in poffeflion of his under- 
flanding, can fall into it. Were a perfon to be fuppofed capable ef 
this extravagance, every one would initantly difcern that the very 
principle upon which he pretends to act condemns him. Were it 
again fuppofed, that the magiftrate was to guard a part of his fub- 
jects only in the rights of confcience, it might be poflible for that 
favourite part to make it a cover for violating the peace and fafety 
of others with impunity: but let this protection be granted impar- 
tially to all of them, and no fuch confequences can take place. For 
protection confifts in the prevention or fuppreflion of injuries, and 
while this is allowed to be the office and duty of the magiitrate, the 
duty which he is to difcharge to all his fubjects, he will always have 
an unqueftionable right, as the guardian of the whole community, 
whenever they are committed, to animadvert upon the authors of them, 
Nor is maintaining this at all repugnant to the general principles 
here afferted. For it is not in a rcligious but political view, that fuch 
diforders come under his cognizance, It is not as offences againtt 
God, but as hurtful to the community and breaches of the peaces 
that he punifhes them. Where this is not violated, the right of fol- 
lowing their own conviétions in religion without being molefted for 
It, Continues : the more facred, important, and valuable it is, and 
Valuable it muft be allowed to be to the advancement of truth, the 
teal intereft of fociety, and the caufe of pure and undefiled religion, 
the more effetually it fhould be guarded from every encroachment 
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upon it: and by this general rule, the real genuine principles of 
Toleration are to be determined. 

« Let what has been obferved then be applied to this purpofe,—. 
And we may colle& from it, in what light Toleration in genera} 
ought to be confidered. Itis, there is room to think (more room 
than was till of late apprehended) confidered by many as a matter of 
mere grace or favour, which government has a right to with-hold, 

rant, abridge, or refume at pleafure. But if the arguments which 
lve been advanced are conclufive, it ftands on a totally different 
foundation. It is the acknowledgment and confirmation of a right; 
not one of thofe adventitious rights, which are fubfequent to the efta- 
blifhment of civil focieties, and arife out of the peculiar forms and 
conftitutions of it; but of thofe higher rights which belong to men 
as fuch, and which ought to be preferved under all ftates and 20- 
vernments whatfoever. It is a branch of proteétion, which ought to 
be as effectually univerfally and impartially fecured, as proteétion in 
the enjoyment and exercife of any other right which can be named.— 
The extent of it again, or, to fpeak more precifely, what is compre. 
hended in the juit idea of it, flows from the fame principles with 
equal evidence. If liberty of confcience be a right effential to hu- 
man nature, a// penalties in cafes merely of a religious nature, muft 
be an infringement of a right, and a DEGREE of orpPREss1ON, though 
inflied by a law: nor can the expreflion be juflly thought im- 
proper. Every law is oppreflive which is unjuft ; every law is unjuft 
which fubverts the effential rights of mankind ; and if to judge for 
ourfelves in religion, be one of the firft and moft inviolable of all 
thofe which have ever been dignified with this title: it is evident, 
that every hardfhip laid upon men for ufing it is a degree of op- 

reffion, which the complete and perfect idea of Toleration excludes, 
And from the fame principles it can furely be no difficult matter to 
determine, who are entitled to this protection. For this does not 
depend on the fuppofed truth or error of the fentiments which mer 
may adopt, but upon the common right, which all men have, to 
be led in thefe points by the light of their own minds, and to enjoy 
all the fecurities and benefits of fociety, while they fulfil the obli- 
pations of it. All, who can give good fecurity to the government 
under which they live, and to the community to which they belong, 
Zor the performance of the duties of good fubje&ts and good citizens, 
have an undoubted claim to it, and cannot with any juft reafon be de- 
prived of it. If, indeed, there are any, whofe religious principles 
put it out of their power to give fuch affurances of this as may be 
fafely trufted, their cafe may be thought an excepted one; though 
in ftrictnefs of {peech fuch cafes are not fo properly exceptions from 
the rule laid down, as cafes, which can never with reafon be fuppofed 
to be included in it; for to fay, that all, who give proper fatisfac- 
tion for their being faithful fubje&s, have a right to Toleration, can 
never give thofe the fame right to it, who are incapable of giving 
fuch fatisfaction. But whatever fuch cafes may at any time appear, 
or be fuppofed now to exift, the principle upon which this argument 
is conducted fiands untouched. It is not on account of their miftakes 
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that they are laid under reftraints. To fix thefe refraints upon any 


other footirg, would be rendering them utterly indefentible. It is 
pot error, but injury to the tlate, or the individuals which are under 
the care cf it, which juflifies the animadverfion of the magiitrate 5 
and all to whom this cannot be juftly imputed, are the objects of 
his protection: nor ought it to make any difference, in this refpect, 

what are the comparative numbers of thofe different bodies of men, 

which compole the fociety. As the magiftrate is not to attempe to 
diltrefs any of them, becaufe they differ from him in judgment; fo 

neither is he at liberty to facrifice one part to the clamour and bi- 

gotry of the other; but, as the common defender of juitice, equity, 

and peace, impartially to preferve the freedom of them all. And 

here this part of the fubject might be diimiffed, were it not that the 

intervention of eftablifhments of religion, makes, in the opinion of 
many, a great alteration in the extent of this religious liberty; for 

which reafon there feems to be a neceility of confidering the grounds 

and confequences of them a little diitinctly.’ 

What our Author fays concerning religious eftablifhments 
appears to be very fenfible, pertinent, and liberal; the fubject 
is treated with candour and decency; and we are perfuaded 
that no judicious friend of eftablifhments can be difpleafed with 
what is advanced upon it, or think it bears any unfriendly af- 
pect toward the ufefulnefs and honour of fuch inftitutions, 
He fhews clearly, that liberty in matters of religion is the right 
of all men; that a right to protection from the magiftrate is 
the juft confequence of their claim to this*liberty ; and that no 
difference of opinion, refpeéting modes of worfhip, or, in a 
word, any thing which does not interfere with the rights of 
others, can juftify his laying any reftraints upon it. 

He proceeds to apply the principles advanced on the fubje& 
of Toleratiof to our laws, and confiders how far they are fa- 
vourable to religious liberty ; but we muft not accompany him 
any farther, and fhall therefore content ourfelves with referring 
our Readers to the Enquiry itfelf, where they will find feveral 
important topics difcufled in a very folid and fatisfuctory 
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Arr. Ill, The Hiffory of Hindoftan, from the Death of Akbar, ta the 


complete Settlement of the Empire under Aurungzebe. To which are 
prefixed, 1. A Differtation on the Origin and Nature of De/potifin in 
Hindoftan, \\. An Enquiry into the State of Bengal; with a Plan for 
reftoring that Kingdom to its former Profperity and Splendor, By Alex- 
ander Dow, Efg; Licutenant-Colonel in the Company’s Service. 
4to. l.a4s. Boards, Becket and De Hondt. 1772. 


ROM the account which hath formerly been given of the 
two preceding volumes of this Hiftory, our Readers cannot 

be ignorant of its general charaéter. We then endeavoured to do 
juttice to its merit; but at the fame time we were fenfible that 
it had feveral inaccuracies of ftyle, which flhewed that the Au- 
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thor had not been early habituated to regular grammatical com- 
pofition. Every defect of this kind is now totally removed, 
not only with refpect to the prefent continuation of the work, 
but with regard to the two former volumes; the fecond edition 
of which hath likewife received a variety of other alterations and 
improvements. “lhe number of proper names, which rendered 
{ome parts of it harfh and uncouth, is very much reduced. Fe. 
rifhta’s account of the ancient Indians, and the invafions of the 
Mohammedans before the commencement of the Ghiznian em- 
pire, is omitted, and an introduction fubftituted in its place, 
more fatisfactory, fuccinét and agreeable. ‘To throw greater 
light on the affairs of India, there 1s given, at the conclufion of 
the different reigns, a fummary review of the affairs of the reft 
of Afia; and in fhort, it appears to us, that nothing has been 
neglected that could contribute to render the work a come 
plete hiftory of Hindoftan, down to the death of the Emperor 
Akbar, the third of the Mogul race. 

The fame folicitude to make the performance deferving of 
the public notice, and the fame attention to compofition, are 
difplaved in the volume now before us. The diétion ts indeed 
fo greatly fuperior to that of the firft edition of the two pre- 
ceding volumes, in regard to perfpicuity, elegance and harmony, 
that we are perfuaded Mr. Dow mutt have received no fmall 
devree of affiftance from fome ingenious and learned friend. If 
we may be allowed to mention a conjecture ariling from the 
conformity of ftyle, we fhould fay that this triend feems to be 
the Author of the Introduction to the Hittory of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

In the firft diflertation prefixed to the prefent work, Mr. Dow 
points out a variety of circumf{tances which may ferve to explain 
the origin and nature of defpotifm in Hindoitan, Government, 
he obferves, derives its form from accident, its {pirit and genius 
frog the inherent manners of the people. “Lhe languor occa- 
é: by the hot climate of India, inclines the native to indo- 
lence and eate, and he thinks the evils of detpotifm lefs fevere 
than the labour of being free. “Tranquillity 1s the chief object 
of his defires: his happinefs confitts in a mere abfence of mi- 
fery 3 and oppreilion mutt degenerate into a folly which defeats 
its own ends, before he calls it by the name of injuitice. Thefe 
phlegmatic fentimeats the Indian carries into his future ftate. 
He thinks it a mode of bemmg tn which paflion ts loft, and every 
faculty of tie foul fufpended, except the confcioutnels of exift- 
ence. 

¢ Ocher motives of paffive obedience join ifflue with the love 
of caic. The fun, which enervates the body, produces for him, 
in a manner fpontancoufiy, the various fruits of the earth, He 
finds {ubfitence without much toil; he requires little —_ 
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hut the fhade. The chill blaft of winter is unknown; the fea- 
fons are only marked by an arbitrary number of nights and 
days. Property.being in fome meafure unneceflary, becomes 
of little value ; and men fubmit without refiftance to violations 
of sight, which may hurt but cannot deftroy them. Their re- 
ligious inftitutions incline them to peace and fubmiffion. The 
vulgar live with the auftcrity of philofophers, as well as with 
the abftinence of devotees. Averfe themfelves to the commif- 
fion of crimes, they refent no injuries from others ; and their 
low diet cools their temper to a degree which paflion cannot in- 
flame. 

Notwithftanding the abftinence and indolence of the natives 
of India, they were in fome degree induftrious, and their own 
arts and the natural productions of their country, rendered 
them opulent; wealth accumulated in the progrefs of time upon 
their hands, and they became objects of depredation to the fierce 
nations of the northern Afta, 

Afia, the feat of the greateft empires, has been always the 
nurfe of the moft abject flaves. The mountains of Perfia have 
not been able to ftop the progrefs of the tide of defpotifm, nei- 
ther has it been frozen in its courfe through the northern Tar- 
tary by the chill air of the north. The Arabs of the defart 
alone poflefs liberty on account of the fterility of their foil ; 
but though defpotifm governs Afia, it appears in different coun- 
tries under various forms. Thefe various forms our Author de- 
lineates ; after which he fhews how peculiarly the faith of Ma- 
hommed is calculated for defpotifm, and that it is one of the 
greateft caules which muft fix for ever the duration of that {pe- 
cies of government in the eaft. The particulars here infilted 
upon by Mr. Dow, are, the unlimited power which Mahom- 
medanifm gives to every man in his own family; the law of 
compenfation for murder ; the frequent bathing inculcated by 
the Coran; the doctrine of a rigid fate, or abfolute predeftina- 
tion; the extenfive polygamy permitted by the law of Mahom- 
med ; and the concealment of women, together with its effects 
on the manners. 

Thus the feeds of defpotifin, which the nature of the climate 
and the fertility of the foil had fown in India, were reared ta 
perfe& growth by the Mahommedan faith. ¢ When a people, 
fays our Author, have been long fubjected to arbitrary power, 
their return to liberty is arduous and almoft impoffible. Slavery, 
by the ftrength of cuttom, is blended with human nature, and 
that undefined fomething called public virtue exifts no more: 
the fubje@ never thinks of reformation, and the prince, who 
only has it in his power, will introduce no innovations to abridge 
his own authority. Were even the defpot poffefled of the en- 
thufiafm of public fpirit, the people would revolt againft the in- 
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troduction of freedom, and revert to that form of government 
which takes the trouble of regulation from their hands, 

‘ The fimplicity of defpotiim recommends it to an indolent 
and ignorant race of men. Its obvious impartiality, its prompt 
juitice, its immediate feverity againft crimes, dazzle the eyes of 
the fu. erficial, and raife in their minds a veneration little thort 
of idolatry for their prince. When he is active and determined 
in his meafures, the great machine moves with a velocity which 
thiows vigour into the very extremitics of the empire. His vio- 
Jence and even his caprices are virtucs, where the waters muft 
be always agitated to preferve their frefynefs, and indolence and 
irrefolution can be his only ruinous vice: the firft indeed may 
injure the ftate, but by the Jatter it muit be undone. A fevere 
prince, by his jealoufy of his own authority, prevents the ty- 
ranny of others; and, though fierce and arbitrary in himéfelf, 
the fubjet derives a benefit from his being the fole defpot. His 
sage falls heavy on the dignified flaves of his prefence, but the 
people efcape his fury in their diftance from his hand. 

¢ The defpotic form of government is not, however, fo ters 
rible in its nature, as men born in free countries are apt to ima- 
gine. Though no civil regulation can bind the prince, there 
is one great law, the ideas of mankind with regard to right and 
wrong, by which he is bound. When he becomes an aflaflin, 
he teaches others to ufe the dagger again{ft himfelf; and wan- 
ton acts of injuftice, eften repeated, deflroy by degrees that 
opinion which is the fole foundation of his power. In the in- 
difference of his fubjects for his perfon and government, he be- 
comes liable to the confpiracies of courtiers and the ambitious 
{chemes of his relations: he may have many flaves, but he can 
have no friends: his perfon is expofed to injury; a certainty of 
impunity may arm even cowards againit him, and thus, by 
his exceffive ardour for power, he with his authority lofes his 
life.’ 

Defpotifm, according to Mr. Dow, appears in its moft en- 
gaging form under the imperial houfe of Timur. This obfer- 
vation he illuftrates, by taking a furvey of the charaéters of the 
feveral princes of that houfe; and then he gives an account of 
the condition of landed property, the titles of honour, the 
form of juftice, and the council of ftate. The diflertation 1s 
concluded with fome reflections on the communication of 
power, the rules of fucceffion to the throne, and the mildnels 
of the Hindoo government. 

Our Author opens his enquiry into the ftate of Bengal with 
edferving, that the affairs of India, though long of great ime 
portance to this kingdom, have only very lately become objetts 
of public attention. * Facts, fays he, coming from afar made 
little impreflion; their novelty could not rouze, nor their va- 
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ricty amufe the mind. With a felf-denial uncommon in a {pi- 
rited nation, we heard without emotion of the great actions of 
{ome of our countrymen, and if we liftened to any detail of 
oppreflions committed by others, it was with a phlegmatic in- 
difference, unworthy of our boafted humanity. A general dif- 
tafte for the fubject prevailed: an age marked with revolution 
and change feemed ready to pafs away, without being fenfible 
of events which will render it important in the eyes of pofterity. 

But as the current of the public opinion has at length taken 
another direction, and men fhew an inclination to be informed, 
togcther with a willingnefs to correct miftakes and to redrefs 
grievances, Mr. Dow has been induced to commit his oblerva- 
tions to the prefs. ‘ He has been for years a filent {pectator 
of the tranfactions of the Britifh nation in the eaft, and it is 
from the means of information which he has pofleffed, that he 
hopes to give fomething new to the world. With hands guilt- 
lefs of rapine and depredation, he affumes the pen without pre- 
judice, and he will ufe it with all decent freedom without fear.’ 

Setting out with thefe advantages, our Author, after giving 

a brief account of the various revolutions of Bengal, contiders 
the policy of the Moguls with regard to the different tenures of 
lands, the modes of impofing and colleéting taxes, and the ci- 
vil officers and courts of juftice. Under the lait head we are 
informed that the defpotifm of Hindoftan was never a govern- 
ment of mere caprice and whim. ‘The Mahommedans carried 
into their conquefts a code of laws,‘ which circum{cribed the 
will of the Prince. The principles and precepts of the Coran, 
with the commentaries upon that book, form an ample body of 
laws, which the houfe of Timur always obferved; and the 
practice of ages had rendered fome antient ufages and edicts fo 
facred in the eyes of the people, that no prudent monarch 
would chufe to violate either by a wanton act of power. It 
was, befides, the policy of the Prince to protect the people 
from the oppreffivenefs of his fervants. Rebellion {prang always 
from the great, and it was neceflary for him to fecure a party 
againft their ambition among the low. 

_ From the confideration of the civil officers and courts of jul- 
tice, Mr. Dow proceeds to explain the revenue and commerce 
of Bengal and Behar, under the imperial houfe of Timur; and 
here we learn, that though defpotifm is not the moft favourable 
government for commerce, it neverthelefs flourifhed greatly 
under the ftrict juftice of that houfe. Senfible of the advan- 
tages which they themfelves would derive from a free commer- 
cial intercourfe between their fubjects, they were invariably the 
protectors of merchants. The military ideas which they brought 
from Tartary, prevented the principal fervants of the crown 
from engaging in trade, and therefore monopolies of every kind 
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were difcouraged and almoft unknown. No government in 
Europe was ever more fevere againft foreftalling and regrating, 
than was that of the Moguls in India, with regard to all the 
branches of commerce. A {mall duty was raifed by the crown; 
but this was amply repaid, by the never violated fecurity given 
to the merchant. 

Our Author next comes to the ftate of Bengal under the re. 
volted Nabobs ; and though the change was, in fome refpedts, 
unfavourable to the inhabitants, it was not incenfifient with 
their being upon the whole in a very profperous condition, 
¢ An intimate knowledge of the country, fays Mr. Dow, en- 
abled the Nabobs to prevent their government from degencrat- 
ing into abfolute oppreflion. ‘They had fenfe enough to fee, 
that their own power depended upon the profperity of their 
fubjefts ; and their refidence in the province gave them an op- 
portunity of doing iuftice with more expedition and precifion 
than it was done in the times of the empire. ‘The complaints 
of the injured, from a pofieffion of the means of information, 
were better underftood. The Nabobs were lefs reftricted than 
formerly, in inflicting neceflary punifhments; and, as they 
were accountable to no fuperior for the revenue, they had it in 
their power to remit unjuft debts and taxes, which could not 
be borne. ‘The miferies of Bengal, in fhort, were referved for 
other times. Commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, were 
encouraged ; for it was not then the maxim to take the honey 
by deftroying the fwarm. 

¢ The folly of the Prince had no deftructive effe& on the 
profperity of the people. The Nabobs, carrying down, through 
their own independent government, the idea of the mild de- 
fpatifm of the houfe of Timur, feemed to mark out to the peo- 
ple certain lines, which they themfelves did not chufe either to 
overleap or deftroy. Many now in Britain were eye-witnelles 
of the truth of this aflertion. We appeal to the teftimony of 
thofe who marched through Bengal after the death of Surage- 
ul-Dowla, that, at that time, it was one of the richeft, moft 
populous, and beft cultivated kingdoms in the world. The 
great men and merchants were wallowing in wealth and luxury; 
the inferior tenants and the manufaéturers were bleffed with 
plenty, content, and eafe: but the cloud which has fince ob- 
{cured this funfhine was near.’ 

The ftate of Bengal under the Eaft-India Company is largely 
difcufied by our Author, and the fubjects particularly confidered 
by him are, the treaty for the Dewanny ; the decline of com- 
merce; the monopolies of falt, beetle-nut, and tobacco; the 
mode of collecting the revenues; and the adminiftration of jul- 
tice. Under each of thefe heads we meet with a number of 
facts, which difplay, in the moft ftriking light, the a 
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and cruel policy that hath lately taken place in Bengal, and the 
perufal of which would be very interefting to our Readers ; but 
we muft content ourfelves with giving Mr. Dow’s concluding 
obfervations upon this part of his enquiry. 

‘ The idea of the prefent ftate and government of Bengal, 
conveyed in the preceding fections, juftifies the following con- 
clufion, That the Company, in the management of that great 
kingdom, have hitherto miftaken their own intereft. To in- 
creale the revenues was the point to which their fervants inva- 
riably directed their attention ; but the means employed de- 
feated their views, and became ruinous to a people whom their 
arms had fubdued. “Though they exported the fpecie, though 
they checked commerce by monopoly, they heaped oppreffion 
upon additional taxes, as if rigour were neceflary to power. 

¢ Much penetration was not neceflary to difcover, that it was 
not by the revenues of Bengal alone that either the Britifh 
nation or the Company were to be enriched. A country de- 
ftitute of mines, deprived of foreign commerce, muft, how- 
ever opulent from better times, in the end be exhaufted. The 
tranfitory acquifition, upon the opinion that all the fpecie of 
Bengal had centered in Great Britain, would have no defirable 
effect : the fugitive wealth would glide through our hands ; and 
we would have only our folly to regret, when the fources would 
happen to become dry. Bengal, without ruin to itfelf, could 
{pare none of its fpecie; and the objects to which our aim 
fhould have been directed, are as obvious as they are falutary. 
We ought to have encouraged agriculture, the trade with the 
reft of Afia, and internal manufacture. 

‘ Acriculture conftitutes the wealth of every ftate, not mere] 
commercial. Bengal, a kingdom fix hundred miles in length, 
and three hundred in breadth, is compofed of one vaft plain 
of the moft fertile foil in the world. Watered by many 
navigable rivers, inhabited by fifteen millions of induftrious 
people, capable of producing provifions for double the num- 
ber, as appears from the defarts which oppreflion has made; it 
feems marked out, by the hand cf Nature, as the moft advan- 
tageous region of the earth for agriculture. Where taxes are 
moderate, where fecurity of property is joined to a rich foil, 
Cultivation will encreafe, the neceflaries of life will become 
cheap, as well as the grofs materials which manufacturers re- 
quire. Manufactures, by thefe means, would not only fall in 
their price, but they would be produced in a greater quantity; 
larger inveftments might be made by the Company, the con- 
fumption would encreafe, and the profits rife. Bengal can, ia 
fhort, be only ufeful in the profperity and induftry of its inha- 
bitants. Deprive it of the laft remains of its wealth, and you 
suin an unfortunate people, without enriching yourfelves. ; 
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‘In the place ot thofe placid regulations, which render mane 
kind ufeful to their lords, we fubitituted, with prepofterous 
policy, FORCE, the abrupt expedient of barbarous conquerors, 
The prefluie of taxation has, in the fpace of a few years, 
trebled the price of provifions of all kinds. ‘The Company 
have, in the mean time, been endeavouring, by every poffible 
meature, to cncreale their inveltments without raifing the price, 
Various cppreilious have for this purpofe been adopted: this 
wretched expedient is of fhort duration; the manufaQurer 
may for one year, perhaps for two, redouble his induftry; but 
whilft the work of his hands is forced from him at a ftated 
and arbitrary price, he finks under an uncommon effort, fub- 
ject to defpair. The principal fervants of the Company, to 
conceal the evil, have found themfelves obliged either to re. 
mit in the quality of the goods, or to raife the price to the 
manufacturer. Koth expedients have been in part adopted ; but 
jt is a temporary remedy, without the hopes of effeCtuating a 
cure. 

‘ The reafons already mentioned have contributed to deftroy 
the trade of Bengal with the reft of Afia: merchants can only 
procure the gleanings of the Company: the quality is inferior 
and the prices high: nations formerly fupplied from Bengal, 
found themfelves under the necedility of eftablifhing manutac- 
tures of the fame kind at home, or to adapt their cloathing to 
their poverty; argument on this head is fuperfluous : the plan 
muft be totally and radically changed. The queftion is not to 
oblige the people to become filk-winders, fpinners, and wea- 
vers, and to take the fruits of their labour, as it is practifed at 
prefent, at an arbitrary price. Induftry cannot be forced upon 
a people; let them derive advantage from toil, and indolence 
fha!l lofe its hold. Ingenuity expires under the foolifh defpot- 
ifm which defeats its own ends ; and human nature, in its mof 
wretched ftate, revolts againft labour which produces nothing 
but an increafe of toil.’ 

The enquiry concludes with a plan for reftoring Bengal to its 
former profperity. Mr. Dow propofes, in this view, that 
there be a new arrangement and fettlement of landed property 
that a paper currency and an invariable current coin be efta- 
blifhed ; that monopolies be abolifhed, and free merchants en- 
couraged; that an abfolute toleration of all religions be allowed; 
that the executive and judicial powers be placed upon a proper 
and equitable foundation, and that they be kept diftinct and 
{eparate from each other. For the particular regulations which 
are recommended under each of thefe heads, and the advan- 
tares that will arife from carrying the fcheme into execution, 
we refer our Readers to the Work itfelf, which wil] fhew that 


the Author is poficfied of an enlarged underftanding and : 
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beral mind. ¢ The plan, fays he, to fpeak the leaft in its favour, is 
racticable in its great and general line, It would produce, even 
partially followed, immenfe, fudden, and permanent advan- 
taceg; but no human forefight can abfolutely eitimate the pre- 
ciie fums. Though the Author of the Enquiry has not the 
yanity to fupp.-fe that his {cheme is, in all its branches, infal- 
ible, he will venture to pledge himfclf to his country, that, 
fhould the more material parts of his fyftem be adopted, the 
advantages to be derived from it would not fall fhort of his cal- 
culations. His knowledge of the kingdom of Bengal, and its 
various refources, gives him a confidence on this fubject, to 
which he is not intitled by his abilities.’ 

Without pretending to any extraordinary knowledge of the 
Indian affairs, we cannot but concur with Mr. Dow, in think- 
ing that the execution of his plan would be highly beneficial ; 
and we have paid the greater attention to the introductory pare 
of the volume before us, on account of the prefent fituation of 
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Art.1V. Lhe Advancement of Arts, Sc. or Defcription of the ufeful 
Machines and Models contained in the Rep-fitory of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, Illuftrated by 
Defigns on fifty fiwe Copper-plates. Together with an Account of the fe- 
veral Difcoveries and Improvements. By William Bailey, Regifter 
to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. 4to, 21. 128. od. Dodfley, &. 1772, 


HE public are greatly indebted to the Society inftituted 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, for its munificent and conftint endeavours to pro- 
mote every intereft of this nation dependent on the improve- 
ments which ingenuity, induftry, and emulation, may be ex- 
cited to accomplifh, in agriculture, manufactures, mechanics, 
chemiftry, and the polite arts, either by honorary or pecuniary 
rewards. Nor have our American colonies been overlooked, 
Every part of the Britifh empire hath, in fome meafure, alread 
felt, and will hereafter more extenfively feel, the happy effects 
of this moft ufeful and truly public-fpirited inftitution. 
It is with equal pleafure and aftonifhment that we fee fuch 
a multitude of improvements and difcoveries produced, under 
the happy influence of a Society, which has not yet been 
twenty * years in-exiltence ; and of all which we have now 
before 
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* This laudable Affociation firft began to be formed in 1754. It 
was fet on foot by Lord Folkftone, Lord Romney, Dr. Hales, and a 
few private gentlemen, who were brought together by Mr. William 
Shipley, a perfon little known, but of extraordinary application ; and 
who had long laboured to carry into execution a icheme he had pro- 
jected 
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before us a colleétive view, in methodical arrangement, and 
(as we apprehend) difpofed with the requifite care and accu. 
racy. 

A more particular idea of the contents of this publication, 
may be given in the words of the Compiler’s Preface. 

© It was originally intended by the Soctety, fays Mr. Bailey, 
to publifh an hiftorical regifter of their tranfactions, which was 
prevented by fome occurrences needlefs here to be mentioned. 

‘ Part of this defign (not the leaft laborious, poflibly not 
the leaft ufeful) is here attempted; and I flatter myfelf, fo far 
as the induftry of an individual may prefume on fuccefs, that 
a publication of the defgns and dejcriptions of the many ufeful 
and ingenious machines and models placed in their repofitory, 
for the benefit of the public, will be a means of ftill extendin 
this benefit, and co-operate, in fome meafure, with the truly 
laudable views of this patriotic Society.’ 

‘The method which our Author has taken in digefting the 
matesy@ps of this volume, © has been that of arranging the de- 
figns and defcriptions of the feveral machines and inftruments, 
under thofe gencral heads of improvement to which they re- 
fpectively relate, Thus Book 1, 2, and 3, relate folely to ob- 
jects of agriculture; the fir/? comprehending defigns, defcrip- 
tions, and explanations, of the feveral ploughs and implements 
of hufbandry, preferved in the repofitory of the Society. 

¢ In the execution of the defigns, alfo, care has been taken 
to reprefent not only the whole machine, but every material 
part of it, in fuch various points of view, as to enable the 
artizan to conftrudct it from the defcription. ‘To this end, 
more plates than one have been found neceflary in the expla- 
nation of fome machines ; in which cafe, fuch plates referring 
to one machine or modcl, are diftinguifhed by numbers. To 
the perfpective views, geometrical plans are alfo farther added, 
to facilitate the comprehenfion of the workman whg woyld copy 
them in practice.’ 

In the fecond Book is given ¢ a fhort account of fuch ploughs, 
machines, and models, in the Society’s repofitory of agricul- 
fure, as are not yet delineated; and, of courfe, have not their 
defcriptions affifted by defigns on copper-plates.’ 

Book isird contains © a lift of the noblemen and gentlemen, 
who, for their diftinguifhed fervices in promoting the views of 
the Socicty, have been prefented with honorary or pecuniary 

premiums, 





jetted for this purpofe. His plan was afterwards greatly improved 
by Mr. Baker, who fuggeited the rules for regulating and governing 
the Society ; the members of which foon became fo very numerous as 
to afford a molt remarkable and noble proof of the public fpirit of 
the age. 
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premiums for improvements and difcovertes in agriculture and 


hufbandry. 
The 4th, 5th, and 6th Books comprehend the like defigns, 


defcriptions, and explanations, of fuch of the Society’s ma- 
chines and models as relate to manufaciures; with an enume- 
ration of the premiums and bounties given for employing the 
poor in parifh work-houles, and for improvements in various 
branches of manufacture. 

Book 7 and 8 treat of mechanics, and contain defigns, &c. 
of the engines and machines; among which are defcriptions of 
various kinds of mills, cranes, weaving engines, hydraulic 
machines, ventilators, &c. together with a particular explana- 
tion of the apparatus ufed by the Dutch, in the turbot and cod 
fifhery. 

The remainder of the prefent volume relates to chemiftry, 
our American colonies, and the polite arts. 

The plates, which, as the title-page mentions, are fifty- 
fve in number, form of themfelves a confiderable volume 
when bound feparately ; and they appear to be very well exee 
cuted. 





Art. V. A Colle&ion of curious Difcourfes written by eminent Anti- 
quaries, upon feveral Heads in oxr Englifh Antiquities. Together with 
Mr. Thomas Hearne’s Preface and Appendix to the former Edition. 
To which are added, a great Number of Antiquary Difcourfes 
written by the fame Authors. Molt of them now firft publifhed 
from the original Manufcripts. 8vo. 2 Vols. 14s. in Boards. 
Richardfon. 1771. 


T is with pleafure that we embrace the opportunity now 
] ofiered us of recommending to our ftudents of law, an at- 
tention to Englifh antiquities. As the ftudy of the law is toa 
frequently conducted, it is harfh and difagreeable. “The me- 
mory of the lawyer is perpetually and fully employed; but he 
is rarely induced to exercife his judgment. He becomes learned 
in maxims, and precedents, and authorities; and by thefe he 
forms and fupports his opinions. He can quote, but is feldom 
able to reafon. In the place of general and fundamental prin- 
ciples, he holds out the practice of courts, and the decifions of 
judges. ‘Io comprehend the fpirit of laws is no objeé of his 
care, His head is crowded with particular facts ; and even of 
thefe he poflefles but an imperfect knowledge. He can talk of 
the prefent ftate, and the prefent form of our laws; but he 
perceives not the fteps by which they arrived at this ftate and 
this form. He has not attended their progrels from rudenefs 
to maturity: he is ignorant of the changes they have under- 
gone: in one word, the branch of. knowledge which he ven- 
tures to profcfs, he has not ftudied as a f{cience, “ 
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The law, in this afpect, cannot fail of giving difguft and in. 
Guietude to the ftudent. His ingenuity is never exerted; hig 
curiofity is never inflamed. He labours, but without pleafure ; 
and in the fordid profpe& of future gain, he alone can find a 
confolation for the fatigue he fuffers. But, if directed by other 
principles, this ftudy is, of all others, the moft delightful, 
The law, when traced hiflorically from its earlieft condition to 
its more cultivated ftate, becomes a rational occupation. We 
fee its connection with manners, and with arts; our faculties 
are employed and improved in examining the great objeés 
which are moft interefting to mankind; we difcover the real 
foundations of government; we perceive the variations of pro. 
perty; and we behold that extenfive range of dependencies, 
which conftitutes the fabric of jurifprudence. 

The works, accordingly, of our antiquaries and hiftorians 
oucht to be confidered by the ftudent of law as the only proper 
sntroduction to this ftudy. When he has perufed thefe with at- 
tention, he will read with every poffible advantage the produc- 
tions of profefied lawyers. If to form a due judgment of a par- 

ee Pticular ftatute, it be absolutely neceflary to confider the time 
when it was framed, and the views of the legiflature, it muft 
be no lefs requifite, in order to conceive a comprehentfive idea 
of the whole fyftem of our laws, that we attend them from their 
firft rough fketches to their more perfe@ draughts. 

A lawyer of fome eminence, the Author of * Hiftorical Law- 
tracts *,’ has offered to the public an example of this enlarged 
and liberal method of profecuting legal inveftigations:; but un- 
happily his doétrines are generally fallacious; and while he 
gives too great a fcope to conjecture and to fancy, he is defti- 
tute of erudition, and difcovers a propenfity to adopt as his own 
the inventions of other men. The advantages of uniting hif- 
tory with law, and of joining philofophy with both, will be 
better feen in that delightful work, ‘ The Effay on General 
Hiftory, by Voltaire;’ in the writings of Mably, Pfeffel, and 
Du Bos ; in the feudal refearches of Montefquieu ; and, above 
all, in the admirable * View of the Progrefs of Society in Eu- 
rope, from the Subverfion of the Roman Empire, to the Begin- 
ning of the Sixteenth Century, by Dr. Robertfon ;’ where that 
Jearned and moft ingenious Author penetrates into, and explains, 
in the moft mafterly manner, all the important and difficult ob- 
jects of the middle ages ; where he advances with bold and de- 
cifive fteps in the moft intricate paths, and explores his way 
through the double obfcurity of antiquity and barbarifm. 

In the view of this union of hiftory and law, the publication 
before us may have its ufe. But as the Difcourfes were writ- | 
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ten chiefly during the reigns of Elizabeth and the elder James, 
when the ftudy of antiquities was in its infancy, they are by 
no means to be confidered as complete or perfect. They are 
materials which may affift the ingenious artift in raifing a fuper- 
Aructure; but of themfelves they offer little that is conclufive 
or fatisfactory. 

The influence of Archbifhop Parker, and the zeal of Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton, laid the foundation of the Antiquarian Society in 
15723 and it continued to flourifh till the year 1604 +. From 
the papers of the members, or from tranfcripts of them, Mr, 
Hearne, in the year 1720, publifhed, at Oxford, a volume un- 
der the title, © A Colie&tion of curious Difcourfes written b 
eminent Antiquaries upon feveral Heads in our Englith Anti- 
quities.’ Thefe are republifhed in the prefent volumes; and 
for the remaining difcourfes, which are more numerous, and 
of equal importance, we are indebted to the induftry of the 








Editors. 


To gratify the curiofity of our more intelligent Readers, we 
fhall lay before them the titles of the difcourfes which are now 


firt publifhed : 


© Additional Differtaitons never before publifbed. 


Ofthe Antiquity of Armgin Eng- 
land, by Anonymou$" 

Of the fame, by Mr. Michael 
Heneage. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Agard. 

Of the fame, by Dr. Doyle. 

Of the Antiquity of the Name of 
Duke in England, by Anony- 
mous, 

Of the fame, by Jofeph Holland. 

Of the fame, by Anonymous. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Doyle. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Agard. 

Of the Etymology, “Antiquity, 
and Privileges of Cattles in 
England, by Mr. Agard. 

Of the fame, by Anonymous. 

Of the Antiquity, Etymology, 
and Privileges of Towns, by 
Jofeph Holland. 

Of Parifhes, by the fame. 

Of the Antiquity, Variety, and 
Etymology of meafuring Land 
in Cornwayl, by Anonymous. 

Qf the Antiquity, Etymology, 
and Variety of Dimenfions of 
Land in England. 


Of the Antiquity of Ceremonies 


ufed at Funerals, by Sir Wim. 
Dethick, Garter. 

Of the fame, by Anonymous, 

Of the fame, by Mr. Holland. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Ley. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Arth. Agard. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Tate. 

Of the Variety and Antiquity of 
Tombs and Monuments, by 
Anonymous, 

Of the fame. 

Of Epitaphes, by Mr. Camden, 

Of the fame, by Anonymous. 

Of the fame, by Anonymous. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Agard. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Thynn. 

Of the fame, by Sir Wm. Dethick, 
Garter. , 

Of the fame, by Mr. Holland, 

Of the Antiquity, Variety, and 
Reafon of Motts with Arms of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen in 
England, by Mr. Agard. 

Of the fame, by Jofeph Holland, 

Of the fame, by Mr. Camden. 

Of the fame. 





t For an account of its revival and prefent condition, the Reader 
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Of the fame, by Sir Wm. De- 
thick, Garter. 

Of the fame, by SirFrancis Leigh. 

Of the fame, by Abraham Hart- 
well. 

Of the Antiquity, Power, Order, 
State, Manner, Perfons, and 
Proceedings of the High Court 
of Parliament in England. 

Of the fame, by Anonymous. 

Of the fame by Mr. Agard. 

Of the fame, by Mr. ‘Tate. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Camden. 

Of the fame, by Jofeph Holland. 

Of the fame, by Anonymous. 

Of Epitaphs, by Mr. Camden. 

The Antiquity, Authority, and 
Succeflion of the High Steward 
of England, by Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, Bart, 

Of the fame, by Anonymous. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Townfend. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Holland. 

Of the fame, by Mr. ‘Thynne. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Tate. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Davys. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Camden, 

Of the fame, by Mr. Agard. 

Certain Remembrances touching 
the fame, by Anonymous, 

The Antiquity and Office of the 
Conftable of England, by Sir 
Robert Cotton, Bart, 

Of the fame, by Anonymous. 

Of the fame, by Anonymous. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Holland. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Agard. 

Of the fame, by Anonymous, 

Of the fame, by Anonymous, 

The Antiquity and Oflice of the 
Earl Marfhal of England, by 
Mr. Camden. 

Of the fame, by Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, Bart. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Agard. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Davies. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Holland. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Thynne. 

Of the fame, by Anonymous, 

Of the fame, by Anonymous. 

Reafons that the Court of Mar- 
fhalfea may be fitly enabled in 


certain Cafes to hold Plea of 
all Manner of Trefpaftes, as 
well upon the Cafes as others, 
albeit, neither Party be of the 
King’s Houthold. 

Of the Antiquity of the Chriftian 
Religion in this Ifland, by Sir 
Robert Cotton. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Agard. 

Of the fame, by Sir William De. 
thick, Garter Principal King 
of Arms. : 

Of the fame, by Mr. William 
Camden. 

Of the fame, by W. Hakewill, 

Of the Antiquity, Ufe, and Ce. 
remony of lawful Combats in 
England, by Sir Robert Cot. 
ton, Bart. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Davies, 

Of the fame, by Mr. Davies. 

Of the fame, by Mr. james White. 
locke. 

Of the fame, by Jofeph Holland, 

Of the fme, by Anonymous. 

Of the fame, by Anonymous. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Agard. 

Duello Foiled, or the whole Pro- 
ceedings for fingle Fight, by 
occafion whereof the Unlaw/ful- 
nefs and Wickednefs of a Du- 
ello is preparatively difputed, 
according to the Rules of Hos 
nour and right Reafon, by Mr. 
Edward Cook. 

The Manner of judicial Proceed- 
ings in the Court of Conftable 
and Marfhal (or Court Muil- 
tary) touching the Ufe and 
Bearing of Coats of Arms, ob- 
ferved and colleéted out of the 
Records of the Tower of Lone 
don. 

A Defence of the Jurifdi&ion of 
the Narl Marfhal’s Court in the 
Vacancy of a Conflable; and 
of his difowning Prohibitions 
fent thither from other Courts, 
by way of Lettcr to the Ho- 
nourable Sir John Somers, Knt. 
Attorney General to his Mae 
jefty, from Rob, Plott, LL.D. 

Camera 
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Camera Stellata; or, an Expla- 
nation of the moft famous Court 
of Star Chamber: together 
with an Account of the Of- 
fences there punifhable; the 
payable Fees, and the Orders 
for Proceeding therein, by Mr. 

_ Tate. 

The Antiquity of Barons, by Mr. 
Agard. 

Of Foreits, by Mr. Agard. 

The Antiquity of Seals, by Mr. 
Agard. 

The Antiquity of the Word Ster- 
lingorum or Sterling, by Mr. 
Tate. 

Qf Sterling Money, by Mr. 
Agard. av 

Of the fame, by Mr. William 
Pattin. 

Of the fame, by Mr. Broughton. 

Of the fame, by Mr. John Stowe, 

Of the fame, by Mr. Jofeph Hol- 
land. 

Of the fame, by Anonymous. 

Of Sterling Moxey, by Mr. Tho- 
mas Talbot. 

Of Sterling Money, by Mr. Hen- 
ry Burchier. 


-Of the fame, by Mr. Michael He- 


neage. 


Of the Divifion of Shires, by Mr. 
Jofeph Holland. 

A Project touching a Petition to 
be exhibited unto her Majeity 
(Queen Elizabeth) for the creét- 
ing of a Library, for the Study 
of Antiquities and Hidlory. 

A fecond Difcourfe touching the 
Earls Marthals of England, by 
Mr. Camden, 

The Antiquity and Etymology of 
Terms and Times for Adini- 
nitration of Jultice in lings 
Jand. 

Of Epitaphs, by Mr. Abraham 
Hartwell. 

Of Caitles, by Mr. Jofeph Hol- 
land. 

Of the Etymolocy, Dignity, and 
Antiquity of Duke, or Dux. 

A further Difcourte of Sterling 
Money, by 'Themas ‘Talbot. 

Of Foretts. 

Of the fame, by Richard Brough- 
ton. 

Our certain and definitive Topo- 
graphical Dimenfions in Eng- 

‘land, compared with thofe of 
the Greeks and Latins, fet 
down in Order as they arife in 


Quantity. 


In this enumeration of original pieces, by members of the 








Antiquarian Society, it may be remarked,€hat the Editors have 
included, though not with ftrict propriety, © A Tra& explain- 


ing the Manner of judicial Proceedings in the Court Military, 


touching the Ufe and Bearing of Coats of Arms’ © A Defence 
of the Jurifdiction of the Earl Marfhal’s Court, by Dr. Plot :’ 
And Mr, Cooke’s * Treatife on the Unlawfulnefs and Wicked- 
nels of a Duello.’ It alfo appears to us that they are to blame 
for having inferted, in this collection, Sir Henry Spelman’s trea- 
tile © On the Antiquity and Etymology of Terms and Times 
for Adminiftration of Juftice in England :’ becaufe that tract 
was never read in the Socicty of Anmtiquaries ; and becaufe it is 
fuficiently known by having appeared in the edition of that 
lawyer’s © Englifh Works,’ ty Gibfon. St 
. 


Rev, Nov. 1772. Cc ART. 
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Arar. VI. The Baths of the Romans explained and illuftrated. Wip | 
the Reftorations ef Palladio cgrre ch d and improvcd. To which is pre. | 
xed, An Introductory Prefate, pointing out the Nature of the Work: 
and a Digirtation on the State of the Arts, during the different Periods 
of the Roman Empire, By Charles Cameron, Architect. Fol, 
Imperial Paper, 41. 48. in Sheets. 1772. Sold by the Author 
at his Houfe in Piccadilly ; foid alfo by Robfon, Payne, &c. ; 

HE fplendor and magnificence of the antient Roman | 

architecture, were no lefs confpicuous in their baths and | 
bagnios than in their temples and palaces. Nor fhall we great! 
wonder at this inftance of the grandeur and luxury of thofe matters 
of the world, when we confider, with our Author, to what 
various purpoies of pleafure, as well as convenience, .thefe 
baths were appropriated under the Roman Emperors. Mr, 

Cameron has collected feveral particulars on this head, in his 

introductory difcourfe ; fome of which we apprehend will not 

be deemed, by our Readers, impertinent. 

Thefe buildings, fays he, are defervedly reckoned among the 
moft remarkable of their works ; whether we confider their vaft 
extent, which has given occafion to fome writers to ufe the 
moit extravagant expreffions in their praife, or their having 
been erected in the moft flourifhing ftate of the empire, under 
princes who were prompted by the ambition of out-doing, and 
by the deiire of ingratiating themfelves with the people, for 
whole ule they were defigned, by difplaying, in the execution 
of them, the utmoft magnificence. 

The temples, Mr. Cameron obferves, were confined to reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies; the theatres, amphitheatres, baf- 
licas, &c. had each their diftinct and feparate province af- 
figned them ; but in the daths, fays he, ali thefe feem to have 
been united. Befide the amazing number of chambers, and 
Other neceflary accommodations for the purpofes of bathing, 
they were furnifhed with fpacious halls and porticos for walk 
ing, with exedre and feats for the meetings of the philofo- 
phers. ‘“Uhe moft complete libraries in the city were removed 
thither; and in the great {paces there inclofed, the people were 
treated with theatrical entertainments, and the fhews of the 
gladiators. —-What ftupendous works are thefe! No wonder 
that Amimianus Marcellinus, when’ fpeaking of their vaft exe 
tent, was betrayed into the notable hyperbole, taken notice of 
by Kennet in his Roman Antiquities, viz. that they were built 
in madum provinciar ui. 

it is ta the celebrated Palladio, however, that we are in- 
debted for the matt compleat idea which we can form of the 
principal baths of the Romans; and it is Irkewife to Palladio 
that we are primarily indebted for the elegant and magnificent 
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view of them now lying before uss—Take Mr. Cameron’s ac- 
knowledgment of this obligation in his own words : 

‘ This accurate and diligent obferver of antiquity, fays our 
Author, appears to have confidered the baths as more particu- 
larly worthy his notice: he did not, indeed, live to publifh the 
work he had prepared relating tothem, and which he promited 
in his book of architecture ; but from the defigns he left at his 
death, which were fortunately recovered, and given to the world 
by the late Lord Burlington, it appears that he examined them 
with great care and attention; not only by obferving and mea- 
furing the plans and elevations, fuch as they remain at pre- 
fent; but by compleating and reftoring them, in order to fhew 
what they were formerly. Both thefe points are fo accurately 
and fully executed, that, as this book is the bafis on which the 
prefent work is eftablifhed, fo muft it be to that of any author 
who may hereafter treat on the fame fubje&t.’ Mr. Cameron 
adds—* This work of Palladio never having received his laft 
corrections, appears under a very imperfect form. What is 
now offered to the public, is intended to fupply this deficiency : 
the buildings he has defcribed have been again meafured, and 
the errors which have efcaped him corrected. The elevations 
and fections of the baths, which he has reprefented as in their 
original and perfect ftate, are here given, ruined, as they now 
remain, from accurate drawings made on the {pot, or from the 
beit defigns of thofe buildings, as publifhed in the time of Pal- 


_ladio. By comparing therefore, with his reftorations, thefe au- 


.thorities on which they are founded, the reader will be enabled 
to judge of the degree of credit which they deferve.’ 

In this view alone, our Author’s Work may undoubtedly be 
coniidered as a valuable curiofity. The plates are numerous, 
the objects delineated on them are noble, and the execution of 
them is elegant; and when we refle& on the vaft expence of 
this publication, we are attonifhed at not finding in it a lift of 
fubfcribers : the fafhionab!e, and indeed the prudent, me:hod 
being, ia fuch very larve undertakings, to fecure the repay- 
ment of the Author’s actual difburfements, together with iome 
confideration for his own !abour and ingenuity, by a previous 


Aubfcription, We hope, however, that Mr. Cameron will be 


no lofer by the confidence he may have placed in the difcern- 
ment and good tafte of the public. 

Every Reader is, more or les, acquainted with the Roman 
Hiftory ; but it is rather the hiftory of the inhabitants of Kame, 
than of the city itfelf, In our Auther’s enyuiry into the rife 
and proprefs of architecture among the Romans, we have a 
brief fketch of the hiftory and revolutions of the city, follow- 
ing the order of time from the ara of the commencement of 
Juxury in thet capital, to the declenfion of her empire; in the 
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courfe of which he has introduced fuch paflages from ancien¢ 
authors, as may ferve to illuftrate the Roman methods of build. 
ing, or give an idea of the magnifitence of the Romans in 
public, and of their elegant refinements in private life. 

Mr. Cameron takes occafion to remark, * that there is no 
part of polite literature, which has more ‘ftrongly engaged the 
attention, or raifed the curiofity of mankind, than that which 
has for its object the fate and revolutions of great and mighty 
nations. We cannot help, fays he, being ftruck with the 
gre indeur of the city of Athens, and the fumptuous edifices 

which Pericles raifed there, as well as with the exalted notions 
of liberty and independence which he infufed into the ‘Athenj- 
ans, fuch as we find them reprefented in the works of cotem- 
porary writers.’ © But, he elds, what idea of their noble ane 
ceftors can a people afford us, whofe manners and cuftoms are 
totally changed, whofe laws and forms of government are ob- 
Jirerated, whofe language is almoft loft, by a mixture with that 
of the moft iterate barbarians ? Such is the fituation of this 
once flourifhing country ; and the information we fhould re- 
ceive by the mott diligent enquiry into the prefent ftate of it, 
would be proportionably fmall, were it not for thofe magnifi- 
cent productions of the age we are {peaking ct, which ftill ex- 
ift, and prove the beft and moft fubftantial comment on the 
words of the hiftorian. Hence we collect into one point of 
view, the fucceflion of empire and the progrefs of the arts; 
hence it is, that public monyments and infcriptions are fought 
for with earneftnefs, as not being liable, like uncertain trae 
ditions or manufcripts, to be altere ed or corrupted.’ 

‘ The fituation of Rome, at prefent, (our Author continues) 
is little bettér than that of Athens ; we muft have recourfe to 
the fame evidence for materials, and even this, if proper care is 
not taken, will fail us: in a fhort period, perhaps, we may 
look in vain for thefe means, which have hitherto withftood the 
fury of civil and religious rage. Even in the fixteenth century, 
when Rome once more became the feat of learning, and her 
princes the patrons of the arts, is it not to be lamented that many 
old buildings, the baths more efpecially, were disfigured ! their 
ornaments, which the fuperitition of the firft Chriftians re- 
jected as prophane, and which the ignorance of fucceeding ages 
difregarded as ulelefs, were now {tripped off to fuppore private 
luxury, or deftined to perpetuate the memory of princes, who 
‘ were not afhamed of obliterating the works of thofe emperors, 
‘which they defpaired of being able to equal. In this manner 
were thofe remains of antiquity treated, which, through’a long 
. fuccefiion of time, had ftood regarded by the Romans, as ve- 
nérable monuments of the grandeur and magnilicence of theif 
anceftors | ? oo , 
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Our Author notices one great impediment. to the advance- 
ment of the arts in the time juft {poken of, and which we are 
afraid is ftill, and univerfally, a prevailing one, viz. the Lwve 
of novelty : for artifts, as he obferves, have often a furer re- 
commendation to the favour of the public, by following the 
caprice of their own imagination, than by adhering to thote 
pure and genuine m@dels from whence they profefs to derive 
their fkill. Bue Mr. Cameron juftly adds, ¢ The truth is, 
thofe who firft obtruded upon the world this falfe tafte, were 
men of real merit and genius, who having defervedly acquired 
the greateit praife in the arts of painting or fculpture, ob- 
tained, for their novelties in architecture, that implicit re!pect 
and obedience, which a fuperiority of underftanding over the 
reft of their countrymen, taught them to expect. Hence thofe 
wild and fantaftic inventions which are to be met with, in the 
greateft number, in thofe places where the arts have flourifhed 
moft : hence that tribe of imitators, who, ftruck by the praifes, 
unmerited in this point at leaft, which their malters had ac- 
guired, reduced architecture to fo confufed and corrupt a ftate, 
as hardly to be exceeded by that Gothic barbarifm, which they 
themfelves held in the utmoft contempt.’ 

‘ There were not wanting, however, (he concludes) men 
of difcernment, who, though captivated at firft, were not fo 
entirely mifled, as to prefer this f{pecious appearance of ex- 
cellence to the real and fubftantial beauty of the Grecian and 
Roman architeéture, when introduced to them in its proper 
form ; and who have re-eftablifhed the old and true method of 
building, by unanimoufly giving to Palladio the firft place among 
the modern architects,’ 

In tracing the rife and progrefs of the polite arts among the 
Romans, our Author obferves, that this warlike people feem 
not to have been incited by any natural tafte or genius to the 
improvement of the arts; but to have received them, at firit, 
rather as a neceflary attendant on their conqueit:, than as an 
acquifition worthy of being fought after. 

This remark is poffibly fuperfluous.—In the early ages and 
tude ftate of any nation, the people will fhew but little regard 
for the arts of elegance. In the infancy of a fociety, indivi- 
duals will be folicitous only with refpect to the necefiaries and 
common conveniencies of life, and the magiftrate will be 
chiefly attentive to their grand concera, the prelervation of 
the flate from foreign invafion. “This was certainly the fitua- 
ton of the Romans, till they began.to grow furft fecure, and 
then ambitious of congueft. “Their increafe of dominion pro- 
ducing afuence, this joon mace them fenfible of the charms 
of luxury ; and with /axury, of courfe, came her inieparadle 
companions, e/-cane. and tefle; who frequeat only thofe places, 
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where property and richcs have previoufly taken up their abode, 
Under fuch circumftances, every people, we apprehend, will 
manifeft a talte and genius for the cultivation of the arts of 
refinement, wilefs prevented, as at this day, (under certain pe. 
culiar forms of government) by a religion unfavourable to the 
growth of every thing but ignorance and fupcritition. 

~ Our ingenious Author next remarks, that many of the great. 
eft men among the Romans, faw with concern, that the in- 
troduction of the fine arts into a country which had never yet 
experienced their irrefiftible influence, muft deprive them of 
that manly courage, by which they had been, for fo many 
ages, enabled to refift the utmoft efforts of the neighbouring 
ftates; and at length prove fatal to their liberty. Nor did 
they, fays he, * confine themfelves to arguments alone ; man 
edicts were pafled, and many perfous were feverely fined, who 
tranfgreffvd the laws made to prohibit the introduction of foreign 
manners and cuftoms. “Ihefe remedies, which were prudently 
applied at the very beginning of the evil, would perhaps have ef- 
fectually ftopped its progrefs, had they not in themfelves tended 
to hinder the agerandizing the {tate ; that ruling paffion, which 
feemed the very foul of the republic, and animated every indi- 
vidual in its fupport.’ 

The natural tendency of luxury to enervate the minds and 
deprave the manners of a people, which is a point often in- 
fitted on by pnilefophical and political writers, feems to mili- 
tate acainft all the ar's of refinement in general, as having, in 
fome degree, the fane tendency —We fhould, therefore, be 
glad to :ee thls argument (compilcated as it is with our come 
mercial interefts) thoioughly 1oveftigated and determined by 
fome able hand; thot fo we migit be rightly inftruéted how 
far we ought, as true friends to our country, to countenance 
the progrefs which the arts are da:‘ly making among us, in 
what is ftiled this age of improver.nt.—But to return. 

¢ If luxury, favs our Author, had fhewn itfelf at firf, 
famong the Romans] by increafing the fuperfluities or even the 
conveniences of life, the people might eafily have been brought 
to reject what they were unaccuftomed to, and what their fru- 
cal way of living rendered unneceflary ; but they could not 
bear with indifference to fee what they confidered as an in- 
creafe of real power and glory, circumfcribed by philofophic 
reafonings, for which their minds were not formed ; on the 
contrary, they faw their dominion on every fide extending it- 
felf, and they looked with pleafure for the triumphant return 
of their leaders, which was generally marked by a profufion 
of gold and filver, brought from diftant countries: thefe tri- 
umphs, which were the rewards of valour, and the only re- 
compenee which the ftate allowed the moft fuccefsful a 
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bad been conftantly kept up with all the pomp and magnife- 
cence that the times would admit of, and had increafed that 
love for fhew and novelty, now become fo agreeable to the Ro- 
mans. 

‘ The combats of the gladiators fuited extremely the war- 
like difpofition of the people, and now began to be exhibited, 
as well as the entertainments of the theatre, with the utmoft 
expence. The tranfition from hence to that inundation of 
wealth and luxury, which overfpread the empire was not per- 
ceived ; the public magnificence foon became very confpicuous ; 
marble temples were now firft erected; bafilices (which were 
great halls furrounded with porticos, uled for the adminiftra- 
tion of juftice) were not known till this period ; the whole at- 
tention of the ftate feemed turned to the advancing and em- 
bellifhing the city of Rome; and the falling in witn the pre- 
vailing tafte of the age, was the fureft means of fecuring the 
popular applaufe.’ 

Our fenfible Remarker goes on to fhew the gradual progrefs of 
luxury among the Romans, till it grew to its higheft pitch in the 
time of Auguftus ; which he juftly terms ¢ a period, fatal indeed 
tothe liberties of Rome, but productive of confequences favourable 
to the progrefs ot the arts.’ Tvhofe rigid ftoics, he adds, ¢ whe 
by their maxiins of philofophy had been taught to confider every 
branch of polite literature as an innovation upon their natural 
freedom, had now no voice in oppofition to that univerfal ea- 
gernefs which prevailed among all ranks of people, to bring 
about the changes in the conftitution of the ftate which then 
happened. “The time was come when men were glad to feek 
for eafe and plenty under the dominion of an abfolute prince, 
and to give up thofe high notions of liberty and independence, 
which their anveftors bad in vain laboured to preferve, through 
aferies of civil difcord and confufion,’ 

The following remarks on the peculiar genius of the Au- 
guftan age,’ will afford us a very agreeable fpecimen of this 
Writer’s abilities, with refpect to an inveftigation fo curious, 
and fo intereiting to the claffical reader. 

The Abbe du Bos, he obferves, * fpeaking of the age of 
Auguftus, has remarked ** that the men who were the moft 
conipicuous for learning at that time, were already formed 
when he attained the fupreme power in the republic; and that 
under the fucceeding emperors, though many of them were 
protectors of the arts, they gradually declined :” from hence 
he takes occafion to obferve, ‘* that neither peace and tran- 
quility in the ftate, nor power and inclination in the fovereign, 
will contribute much to the advancement of polite literature, 
When other caufes, though feemingly of a different tendency, 
do not co-operate.” It is certain that the ercateft men of the 
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age we are {peaking of, orators as well as poets, flourifhed 
during the rage of the civil wars: neither Cato nor Tully, 
Lucretius, Plautus, nor Terence, lived to fee Augultus fole 
emperor; and of thofe who were then alive, as Virgil, Ho- 
race, Ovid, and Tibuilus, many were far advanced in years, 
Lucan, Statius, Juvenal, and the two Plinys, but faintly kept 
up the reputation of their predeceflors: Claudian and Silius 
Italicus immediately followed; and after them came others, 
whofe names are fcarce remembered ; till at length the polite 
arts funk into obfcurity. 

‘ Were we to examine into the reafon of this effect, fo ap. 
parently oppofite to the caufe which produced it, we need but 
to obferve how repugnant it was io the principles of defpotifn, 
to fuffer men to give a loofe to their thoughts and genius, on 
points of fpeculation, which in their progrefs might tend .o 
cenfure the maxims of government as then eftablifhed. In the 
time of the republic, the ftudy of oratory was the fureft means 
of gaining the popular applaule, and the practice of it led to 
the attainment of the higheft pofts of honour; but when the 
difpofal of thofe places was taken out of the hands of the peo- 
ple, the fame incitements no longer remained, and the ftudy 
itfelf was of courle neglected. ‘This train of thought may 
perhaps Jead us to account for the decline of poetry ; but thoie 
very caufes which obftruéted the progrefs of arts that depended 
purely on the operations of the mind, did not extend to fuch as 
were more mechanical: the downfal of philofophy and poetry 
contributed to the improvement of architecture and {culpture. 
To this point, therefore, muft our obfervations tend, if we 
would confiler the reign of Auguttus in its moft fhining light. 
We fee that thofe writers who have praifed him in the higheft 
terms, fpeak of the fplendor and greatnefs of the buildings 
which he erected ; of his magnificence jn public, and his mo- 
defty in private life. He completed thofe ftru€tures which, by 
tie neceflity of che times, had been left-unfinifhed. Of thele 
the moft remarkable were the Theatre and Portico of Pompey, 
the Bafilica of ?. Aimilius, and Cefai’s Forum. To thefe many 
were added by him, which for beauty and grandeur of delfign, 
and elegance and fimplicity of ornament, have been efteemed 
among the mott perfect models of antiquity. The example of 
the emperor raifed a fpirit of emulation in the great men of his 
age, which contributed much to perfecting the plan he had 
furmed for embellifhing the city. Ina fhort fpace of time, the 
fame fenate, which had cenfured Pompey for promoting luxury 
and public diffipation, by erecting a permanent theatre, faw no 
lefs than three very large ones in ufe, thofe of Pompey, Marcellus 
and Balbus; the Circus Maximus greatly enlarged ; an amphi- 
theatre erected at the charge of S. Taurus; porticos, — 
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and bafilicas innumerable, befide a great number of aqueduéts, 
the expence of which alone ts fufficient to give us the higheft 
jdeas of the grandeur and riches of the Commonwealth, at this 
period.’ _ 

Our Author proceeds, in a very entertaining manner, to trace 
the progrefs of the architeure in Rome, till it gained the fum- 
mit of perfection ; and o@bferves, that after the empire began to 
decline from the high pitch of wealth and dignity to which it 
had arifen, Severus was the laft emperor who diftinguifhed him- 
felf by repairing, in any manner worthy of them, the magnifi- 
cent buildings of his predeceflors. 

The works of architecture, as well as fculpture, executed in 
the times of Dioclefian and Conftantine, may, our Author ap- 
prehends, in the ftrongeft manner convince us how infufficient 
the power of the greateit monarchs will prove towards preferv- 
ing the tafte of a declining age. © We find indeed in their 
buildings, fays he, great ftrength and folidity ; and, in the ge- 
neral plan of them, the remains of thofe great and magnificent 
ideasayhich abounded in the preceding times ; but on examin- 
in a, feparate part, in the midit of the utmoft profufion of 
ornament and expence, we difcover a poverty of defign, and 
meannefs of execution, which evince to how low a ftate the 
artifts of that time, both Grecks and Romans, were reduced.’ 

The deftru€tion of the ancient Roman architecture was com- 
pleted by the efiablifhment of a new religion, of a genius un- 
favourable to the arts. The emperors who firft embraced 
Chritianity were led, fays Mr. Cameron, by *$ their zeal, to 
remove from the eyes of the multitude every object which might 
recal to their minds the pomp and glory of their former facri- 
hces, the beauty and rich workmanfhip of their idols, and the 
conitant fuccefs which attended their arms while under the in- 
fluence of thefe their imaginary deities. By virtue of the edicts 
ilucd for this purpofe, many temples were deftroyed, others 
fhut up, or purified and conveited to the ufe of Chriftian 
worfhip, 

‘We have feen, continues this Writer, the city of Rome, 
from humble beginnings, attain the fummit of glo:y, nourifhed 
and fupported through a long fucceffion of time, by princes 
Whole urmoft ambition was to render her name illuftrious. 
We mutt now turn our eyes to a very different profpect, and 
behald this creat city the feat of defolation and mifery, negleAed 
by her fovereigns, and almoft abandoned by her inhabitants 5 
by turns a prey to the fury of barbarians, and the rage of ene 
thufiafm 5 yet, notwithflanding this great reverfe of fortune, 
Venerable even in Ger ruins.’ 

The Author concludes this differtation on the rife, prozrefs, 
and declenfion of the Roman grandeur, with an account of the 
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yevival of literature and the polite arts, which took place in tha 
fouricenth century: but it is time for us to bring our extraéts 
to a period. 

Mr. Cameron now proceeds to his account and defcription 
of the baths * of ancient Rome; but for this capital part of hig 
work, confiftinz of nine chapters, we muft refer our Readers 
to the book itfelf; in which they will meet with great enter. 
tainment indeed ! As for the numerous and fp!endid engravings 
by which the work is enriched, we can only fay, that they have 
afforded us all the fatisfaction that could poflibly be expected 
from a work of this kind. —T he defcriptions and references are 
alfo given in French, for the accommodation of foreigners. 

We mutft not omit to mention another very curious part of 
noble work, viz. the fine collection of Roman cielings, engraved 
on twenty-two large copper-plates, and containing views of the 
various admirabie cielings in the palace of Auguitus ; thofe in 
the palace and baths of Titus, and Adrian’s villa; with a beau- 
tiful wiiistion at the Villa Adadama. The number of all the 
plates amounts to no fewer tian feventy-five ; befide the many 
elegant vignettes, &c. 6, 





Art. Vii. Didtionarium Saxonico et Gothico-Latinum.  Audore Eve 
varbo Lit, AJM. Rectore de Yardley Hallings in Agro Northan- 
tonienft. Accedunt Fragmenta Verfionis Ulphilanx, necnon Opufeula 
quadam Anglo-Saxonica.—Edidit, Nonvullis Vocabulis auxit, plu- 
rimis Rxemplis tllifravit, et Grammaticam utriu/gue Lingue pra- 
mifit, Owen Minnina, S.T.B. Canon. L/ncola. Vicarius de Go 
delming, et Rector de Peperharow in Agro Surrienft; necnon Reg. 
Societ. et Reg. Scciet. Antigu. Lond, Socius. Fol. 2 Vols. 31. 35. 
in Sheets. White, &c. 1772. 


N the preface to this valuable work we are told, that th 
Author had finifhed it, and that about thirty fheets of it 
were printed under his own infpection. On his death-bed he 
Jeft it in ftrict charge with his friend Mr. Manning, the learned 
Editor, to publifh the whole. This Mr. Manning cheerfully 
undertook, but foon found it a much more dithcult tafk than at 
firit he apprebended. Knowing the learning, abilities, and 
diligence of the Author, he expected to find the work omnibus 
fuis numeris et partibus expletum. Upon examining it, however, 
with care and attention, he faw many imperfections and inac- 
curacies in it, Owing, no doubt, to the Author’s age and in- 
* The particular baths here defcribed are thofe of Agrippa, Nero, 
Titus, Domitian, Trajan, Caracalla, Dioclefian, and Conitantine ; 
of all which, together with all thofe of Antoninus, the Author has 
given very magnificent reprefentations, on copper-plates, of their 
plais, clewations, fections, views, ornaments, &c, 
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firmities, and an earneft defire of finifhing the whole in his 


life-time. 


The Editor, in a manner that docs him no fmall honour, 
has carefully revifed and corrected the whole, enriched it with 
very confiderable additions *, and rendered it a much more ufe- 
ful and valuable work than it would have been had he publifhed 
jt as the Author left it.—His own words will be(t exprefs what 
he has done; they are as follows: * Deerat in nonnullis locis 
ipfa vocabulorum interpretatio. Deerant que fenfum aliis af- 
fignatum confirmnarent exempla,—His itaque, quz auCtorem ip- 
fum, vixiflet modo, ad unguem caftigaturum fuifle nullus du- 
bito, ut potui, profpexi. Alia mutanda, alia detrahenda, alia 
denique addenda curavi. Que vero prorfus omifla, vel fufits 
explicanda videbantur, in fchedis dudum impreflis, conjeci in 
SUPPLEMENTUM ad calcem operis. Autographum cetera pene 
retexui. Adjeci, ubi res poftulare videbatur, atque ut hodierni 
etiam fermonis etymon exhiberetur, interpretationem Anglica- 
nam. Adhibui exempla pene innumera ; prefertim vero in va- 
riis prepofitionum tenfibus explicandis ; quo facilius innotefce- 
ret antique iftius linguz idiotifmus.—Pramifi denique Gramma- 
ticam, tum Gothicam, tum Anglo-Saxonicam: pergratum ratus 
fore iis, qui delubra Mufarum Saxontcarum fubituri eflent, fi nacti 
fuerint in veftibulo per quem facilis ad arcana penetralium pa- 
teret aditus.’ 

The Editor concludes his preface with a fhort account of the 


Author and his works +, to which we muft refer our Readers. R. 





Art. VIIL. 4 methodical Intreduftion to the Theory and Pra&tice of Phys 
fics By David Macbride, M.D. gto. a1. 1s. in Boards, 
Cadel!, &c. 1772. 

HE great and deferved reputation which the Author of 
this perfurmance has acquired in the medical and philofo- 
phical world, by his ingenious and criginal experiments and 
obfervations on digceftion, and by his detection of many of the 
properties of fixed air, together with his important practical de- 

ductions from them, will not, we apprehend, fuffer any dimi- 

nution by the publication of the work before us; in which he 

appears indeed in the humbler, but ufeful walk of a compiler 
of a general and methodical fyftem of phyfic. Although the 
medical Jibraries feem already to be fufficiently full, fuch an 





* And this, too, without enhancing the terms of the fubfcription, 
as Originally propofed by Mr. Lye ; fo that confidering the peculiar 
difficulty and expence of the undertaking, the price of the book, 
which is, moreover, very handfomely printed, will certainly be 
deemed very moderate. 

t His edition of Funit Eiymelogicon is fufliciently known. 
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undertaking, executed by the hand of a mafter, may ftill pro- 
perly demand an admittance, and juftly occupy the room of 
fome of the numerous performances under fimilar titles: the 
greater part of which, put together with very little ‘regard to 
method, or felection, are little more than crude and injudicious 
compilations ; in which the heterogeneous and difcordant opi- 
nions and practices of different writers, with refpeét to the hif- 
tory and treatment of difeafes, are jumbled together in the fame 
page, frequently without any remark made by the compiler on 
their manifeft incongruity; and the whole executed in fucha 
manner, as can only tend to perplex or mifiead the bewildered 
Reader who confults them. 

Although the prefent work is in a great meafure a compila- 
tion likewife, yet it is both with regard to its form, and the 
matter contained in it, in many refpeéts, original. As to its 
form in particular, a method of diitribution, refembling the 
botanical arrangement, into clafles, orders, genera, and {pes 
cies, is here attempted with regard to difeales; which, note 
withftanding the imperfections necefiarily attending the execu- 
tion of fo new a fcheme, mult tend greatly to facilitate the 
ftudy of medicine, and reduce the pradtice of that complicated 
art to a greater degree of fimplicity: as by this fy{tematic me- 
thod, a great variety of difeafes, differing very much in their 
nomenclature, are properly brought together, and claffed under 
one particular order or genus, becaufe they agree in the greateft 
number of circumftances, are produced by fimilar cautes, and 
are accordingly capabie of being relieved by fimilar remedies. 

Our illuftrious countryman, Sydenham, forefaw the benefits 
that would refult to the art of phytic from an arrangement of 
this kind. In the preface to his works, after remarking that 
the writing of a true and {fcientific hiftory of difiempers isa 
work of very great difficulty ; he obferves that + all difeafes 
ought to be reduced to certain and determinate fpecies, with 
the fame exactnefs that we fee it done by botanic writers in 
their hiftories of plants: for there are difeafes, he adds, that 
come under the fame genus, bear the fame name, and have fome 
fymptoms in common, which, notwithftanding, being of a dif- 
ferent nature, require a different treatment.”” ‘The induftrious 
and accurate M. Sauvages however was the firft who carried 
into execution a compleat claffification cf this kind ; which was 
publifhed avout the time of his death, in the year 1767, in {e- 
veral volumes under the title of Nofolagia Methodica. 1n this 
elaborate work he has enumerated about 2400 /pecics of known 
difeafes, that ace arranged uncer 295 genera, which are referred 
to 10 general c/a/’s. It is not to be denied, however, that he 
has fomctimes multiplied diftinGions without neceffity (at 
Jeaft with regard to practice) and that he has accordingly, ia 
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fome cafes, through his extreme precifion, introduced ob{cu« 


rity and confufion into a plan the defign of which is to produce 
perfpicuity and order. 


~ Linnzus and Vogel have likewife publifhed different fchemes 


of arrangement, and have becn fucceeded in the fame tafk b 
our ingenious countryman Dr. Cullen ; who has publifhed all 
the preceding fchemes, with the addition of a fourth formed by 


himfelf, in his Synxopfis Nofoligie Methedica. So far as a method 


of arranging difeafes only is concerned, the Author of the pre- 
fent work, at the fame time that he has availed himfelf of the 
labours of his predecellors, has endeavoured to correét the er- 
rors or imperfections of their refpective fyftems, and has at the 
fame time added a general but comprehenfive and fatisfactory 
view of the thcory and practice of phyfic. 

After this neceflary hiftorical {ketch of the labours of pre- 
ceding writers, in the execution of this new attempt to raife 
medicine from the rank of an art to that of a fcience, we fhall 
proceed to give fome of the principal outlines of the prefent 
Author’s mode of diftribution in the work before us. A very 
particular analyfis of fo large and complicated an undertaking, 
or a minute detail.of the grounds on which his arrangement is 
founded, will not be expected from us. 

Dr. Macbride firft divides all the diftempers to which the hu- 
man body is liable, into four clafles ; under the denominations 
of Univerfal, Local, Sexual, and Infantile difeafes. Though 
the two laft clafies might naturally be comprehended, and are 
actually included, in the two firft, by the Author’s four prede- 
ceflors; yet many peculiar circumftances attending the difeafes 
which come under thefe two lait denominations have deter- 
mined him to feparate them; as, for the moft part, they de- 
mand peculiar methods of treatment. ‘The nature cf the fub- 
jects comprehended within thefe two clatlcs is too obvious to 
require explanation. It may be requifite, however, to explain 
.the nature of the Author’s two other divifions of difcafes, the 
Univerfal and Local, and to dwell fomewhat particularly on the 
‘frit and moft important of them. 

Every difeafe is an aflemblage or combination of different 
-kinds of complaint, including either certain degrees of diftrefs, 
or of inability ; each of which, confidered tingly, is termed, in 
the medical language, a fymptom. Symptoms are accordingly 

-the component parts of a difeafe, and may naturally be divided 
‘Into Univerfal or General, and Local: thefirft comprehending 
thofe different. fpecies of painful fenfation, and thofe inabilities, 
which affect the whole frame, and difturb the general regula- 
rity of the animal functions; and the latter, thofe fpccies of 
inability or diftrefs, which, being confined to particular organs 
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ceconomy. The Author’s clafs of univerfal difeafes therefore 
comprehends all thofe in which there is fuch an aflemblage of 
the general fymptoms, that they prcdominate above any partial 
or local complaints, and form the principal part of the diftrefs, 
Thus a fever, and an epilepfy, are unzverfal difeafes, as they 
confift of fome of the general fymptoms; the number and nae 
ture of which we fhall foon explain: whereas local difeafes, 
which conftitute the fecond clafs, are thofe in which, though 
certain degrees or proportions of fome of the general fymptoms 
are included, yet the predominant or moft diflinguifhing part 
of the difeafe confifts in the diforder of a particular organ or 
funétion of the body. Such, for inftance, are blindnefs, deaf. 
nefs, or, to ufe one of the Author’s examples, a cough ; in 
which the action of the lungs is difturbed, in confequence of 
an irritation of the Jarynx or trachea ; but which is unattended 
with pain, lofs of appetite, or any of the general fymptoms that 
conftitute an univerfal difeafe. 

As thefe general fymptoms form the morbid ftate, and com- 
pofe the bafis of the important clafs of univerfal difeafes, the 
defcription and treatment of which conttitute the whole of the 
practical part of this firft divifion of the prefent work *, we 
fhall enumerate them, and fummarily explain their nature and 
derivation. 

Thefe general fymptoms being fo many deviations from a 
ftate of health, the Author firft properly confiders the feveral 
conditions refulting from the general regularity of the animal 
ceconomy in a found ftate ; and from them deduces their oppo- 
fites, which form the fymptoms, or, in other words, the ele- 
ments of difeafe. Now the body is in a healthy ftate, when 
the ten following conditions exift in it: 1, When the degree 
of animal heat is fuch as gives a pleafant and agreeable fenfa- 
tion, 2. When the appetites relifh their natural objeds, 
and return, in moderation, at the proper feafons, or af- 
ter due intervals. 3. When no pain is felt; 4. Or itching. 
5. When the fleep is natural and refrefhing. 6. When there 
is no ftraitnels or oppreffion about the precordia. 7. When 
the breathing is free. §. When the voluntary motions are per- 
formed agreeably to the will, with eale, readinefs, and due de- 
grees of ftrength. go. When the organs of external fenfe re- 
ceive and tranfmit their refpective impreffions in a proper and 
moderate degree ; and 10. When thote of internal fenfe enable 
the mind to perceive clearly, and judge truly, of the impref- 
fions that are made, and of the ideas which arife from memory 
and imagination. 


—— 





* The difcufion of the three remaining e!affes of Local, Sexual, 
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and Intantile diieates 1s refyrved for a future pubijcation, 
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The deviations from, or the oppofites to, thefe ten condi- 
tions of health conftitute, according to the Author’s plan, fif- 
teen general fymptoms, or morbid affections, which are the 
component parts of all the numerous difeafes to which the hu- 
man body is liable. To the firft condition are oppofed (1) 
Exceffive heat, or (2) the fenfation of exceffive cold. The 
oppofites to the fecond condition are (3) Sicknefs, and (4) 
Violent thirft: to which may be added, though they occur more 
rarely, and are rather local or fexual than general fymptoms, 
the fames canina, the /atyriafis in men, and the furor uterinus in 
women. (5) Pain, and (6) Itching, are oppofites to the third 
and fourth conditions; as (7) Watchfulnefs, and (8) Som- 
nolency, are to the fifth. (g) An oppreffion and fenfe of ftrait- 
nefs about the przcordia, ufually termed Anxiety by medical 
writers, and (10) Difficulty of breathing, are the contraries to 
the fixth and feventh conditions of health. (11) Weaknefs 
and relaxation of the mufcular fibres, and its oppofites (12) 
Spafm or convulfion, where the mufcles act contrary to tHe will, 
and fometimes exert unufual and unnatural degrees of ftrength, 
are deviations from and oppofite to the eighth condition; as 
(13) Want of Senfibility, and (14) Super-fenfation, or too 
high a degree of fenfibility, or an unnatural pronenefs to irri- 
tation, are the contraries of the ninthA The laft general fymp-= 
tom, and which is oppofed to the tenth condition, is (15) De- 
lirium, or that genera] difturbance and diforder of the internal 
fenfes, when the faculties of the mind cannot be properly exer- 
cifed ; and accordingly the feveral powers of memory, imagie 
nation, and judgment, are weakened, confufed, and perverted. 

On one or more of thefe fifteen general fymptoms, or mors 
bid affections, confidered as difordering the intire habit, Dr. 
Macbride founds his claffification of general or univerfal dif- 
eafes, which he comprehends within nine orders. ‘Thefe we 
fhall particularly fpecify, together with fome of their leading 
fymptoms ; adding, merely by way of {pecimen or example, the 
titles of fome of the genera, or the popular names of a few of 
the difeafes, which he arranges under each refpective order. 

The Author’s nine orders of univerfal difeafes aré the fol- 
lowing: I. Fevers; the diftinguifhing fymptoms of which are 
exceffive heat, thirit, lofs of appetite,’ weaknefs, and inability 
to fleep. IL. Lufammations, external and internal; fuch as 
phlegmon, cryfipelas, inflammatory quinfey, pleurify, &a 
Ili. Fluxes; or all thofe diforders in which there is a przter- 
natural difcharge either of the fecal matter, or of blood, or 
fome fecreted fluid: fuch as diarrhoea, haemorrhages of various 
kinds, diabetes, &c. IV. Painful Diforders; in which there 
is acute pain, without the diftinguifhing circumftances and figns 
of a trucinilammation, and without a fe:tled fever, or praer- 
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natural difcharge. This order comprehends the gout, colic 
rheumatifm, &c. V. Spafmodice Difeafes ; of which the diftin. 
guifhing fymptom is fpafm, accompanied fumetimes with pain 
and fometimes with infenfibility. “Che difcafes of this order a 
the tetanus, locked jaw, hydrophia, epilepfy, &c. VI. Jnadi. 
lities and Privations; the diftinguifhing fymptoms of which are 
fomnolency, lofs of ftrength, and infenfibility, and the generg 
comprehended under it are apoplexy, palfy, lethargy, &e, 
Vil. Afimatic Difeafes ; which are diftinguifhed by difficulty 
of breathing, and comprehend the dy{pnza, orthopneea, afthma, 
&c. VIII. Mental Difeafes; in which the memory, imagina- 
tion and judgment, are all confufed and perverted, without the 
diftinguifhing figns of fever or inflammation. ‘This order con. 
tains only madnefs and melancholy. 1X. Cachextes, or Humo- 
ral Difeafes; in which there is a waiting or tumefaction of the 
whole or different parts of the body, cutaneous eruption, dif. 
colouring, or ulceration; attended with weaknefs, lofs of ap- 
petité, pain, or fome other general fymptoms. Under this or- 
der come the dropfy, jaundice, mortitication, fcurvy, lues ve- 
merea, and various other complaints. | 

The preceding analyfis may fuffice as a fpecimen of the Au- 
thor’s manner of arranging his firft and principal clafs of uni- 
verlal difeafes into orderand genera; which laft are afterwards 
{ubdivided into fpecies#and varieties. On this head we fhall 
only further obferve, that the three other claffes are divided in 


a fimilar manner, and that upon the whole the Author has pro- 
“perly avoided the minute and frequently perplexing accuracy of 


M. Sauvages; who (to give only an inftance or two) has di- 
vided his crder of Comata, or fleepy difeafes, into feven genera, 
which he has fubdivided into no lefs than fixty-five fpecies; 
and has made no lefs than twenty-one diftinctions of fncope or 
fainting. To give an idea of our Author’s moderation in this 
refpect, we fhall add that the fum of his genera of univerfal, 
local, fexual, and infantile difeates is only 179, which in Saue 
vages’s catalogue amounts to 315. ‘This Jatt number however 
is exceeded in the catalogue given by Linnwus, who divides 
difeafes into 325 genera, and {till more by that cf Vogel, who 
mounts them up to 560. 

In what goes beforegwe have confidered only the Author’s 
fcheme of arranging ds claffing difeafes ; which is to be ree 
garded not only in the light of an afliftant to the memory of the 
learner, but as tending, fo far as the arrangement approaches 
to a juft and natural order, to the improvement of the art itfelf; 
by tracing the conneétions or affinities that different «tleafes 
bear to each other, and furnifhing proper indications of cure 
foreach. We fhall now proceed to fhew in what manner he 


has arranged the mateiials of the work itfelf, which contains, 
as 
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gs he informs us, the fubftance of a coutfe of lectures that were 
yead for fome feafons in Dublin, and is divided into two parts $ 
ene containing a view of the theory, and the other, of the prac- 
tice of phyfic. 

The firft or inftitutionary part, which is divided into fevei 
books, explains the principles on which the art is fourided 
and may be read with pleafure even by thofe who would wifh 
enly to be acquainted with the theory of medicine, confidered 
as a curious and interefting branch of natural philofophy. Af- 
tera fummary view of the animal ceconomy, and of the func- 
tions of the body in a ftate of health, which form the fubjects 
of the firft book, the Author gives, in the fecond, sn analytis of 
difeafes; firft enumerating thofe conditions of the corporeal 
frame, and of the animal functions, oa which perfeét health 
depends, and then particularly deferibing, in feveral diitinct 
chapters, their contraries, which we heve already briefly fpeci- 
fied, After this particular view of all the immediate caufes of 
the different fpecies of general morbid affection. prefented un- 
der fifteen general heads, or fymptoms, he explains the remoté 
or poflible caufes which may co operate with ‘hem in producing 
difeafes. . 

Thefe morbific difpofitions muft evidently arife either fron 
the parts containing, or the folids of the huinan b..dy, confidered 
either as exceeding, or deficient, in ftrength and fenfibility ; from 
the various combinations of which qualities in the folids, the 
peculiarities of different conftitutions, diftinguifhed by the ap- 
pellation of temperaments, principally arife: or they may pro- 
ceed from the ftate of the parts contained, or of the animal 
fluids ; the different modifications or qualities of which have 
been pretty generally, and by the ancients were univerfally, 
held as the fources of all difeafes. The theories of the four 
humours adopted by the Galenifts ; the fulphur, and acid, and 
alcali, of the chemifts; and the cubes, and fpheres, and darts 
which the mechanical! phyfiologifts fancied they fiw in the anis 
mal fluids, and confidered as the caufes of all dieafes, have, 
at different times, too much influenced the pradiice of phyiic, 
by inducing its profeffors to acquiefce fupinely in the truth of 
the favourite theory which they adopted, and to regulate their 
practice by the indications derived from it; while they fhut 
their eyes upon, or at leaft neglected to cbferve, the facts 
which might prefent themée!ves in oppofition to ite 

_ To this blind and obftinate attachment to particular theories, 
either wholly groundlefs, or adopted without proper modifica 
tions and a duc regard to experience, it is in a great mcafure 
Cwing that, though the art of phyfie hes been culiivated during 
fv many centuries, we are yet in pofiefiion of fo {mall a num- 
ber of certain and appropriate remedies for particular diftent- 
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pers or morbid affeCtions: fuch, for inftance, as the bark, for 
agues and intermittent fevers; mercury, that peculiar antidote 
to the venereal poifon; opium, that fovereign remedy againft 
pain ; to which we may, perhaps with fome degree of confi- 
dence, add fixed air, as a fubftance capable of rendering the 
{corbutic virus inert: and which may probably be adapted to 
correct or deflroy other kinds of morbid, and particularly pu. 
trid, acrimony. What has been already effected in this way, 
the Author juftly obferves, may encourage us to hope that 
‘in time foniewhat may be ftruck out, that fhall cure even 
the gout and cancer.—Terrible as the virus of a cancer may 
be, he adds, it is not more fo than the venereal was, until 
paCitioners happily difcovered the fpecific powers of guaia- 
cum and mercury. Guicciardini, the celebrated Italian hifto- 
rian, who was an eye-witnefs, relates that the /ues venerea, for 
feveral years after it fuft broke out in Europe, proved fatal to 
a multitude of beth fexes and all ages: many became fo hor- 
ridly disfigured, that they remained ufelefs, and fubject to al- 
moft perpetual pains; and the beft part of thofe who feemed to 
be cured, foon relapfed into the fame mifery. If it had fo 
happened then that a fpecific remedy had not been found out 
until this day, how many thoufands of people muft have pe- 
rifhed in a more fhocking condition than by the moft inveterate 
cancer ?” 

After giving a fketch of Gaubius’s five divifions of acrimony, - 
viz. the acid, the alcaline, the putrefactive, the muriatic, and 
the ammoniacal, and the feveral fpecies of diftrefs fuppofed by 
him to be produced by them, the Author properly adds, © all 
this is periecily fyftematical, and does very well to read; but 
when we come to look for thefe different fpecies of acrimony 
in our patients, we fhall not often be able either to find out or 
diftinguith them.’—The obfervation is undoubtedly juft in this 
inftance, and may with equal propriety be applied to many 
other medical theories, which have no other foundation than 
partial obfervations, diftant or mifapplied analogies, or are 
derived merely from the licentious imaginations of their refpec- 
tive inventors, But the Author fcems, fomewhat too decifively, 
or without proper modifications at leaft, to dif{courage, proba- 
bly without intending it, a fpirit of theoretical inquiry on me- 
Uical fubjects, in the following paragraph; where he obferves 
that ¢ it will turn to moft advantage, mever to attempt invefti- 
gating the peculiar nature of the different kinds of acrimony; 
for that would be pure lofs of time..——We are confident how- 
ever that, by this feeming!y unlimited diflualive againft inquir- 
ing into the chemical qualities of the animal fluids in a difeafed 
ftate, the Author does not mean totally to condemn a rational 
inguiry into the more intimate nature of the caufes of certain 
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difeafes, or the endeavouring to generalize, or to ftrike out 
new and extenfive lights from, fingle and iniulated facts; pro- 
vided that the ingut), be conducted with caution, and founded 
on obfervation and experience. Indeed the refult of his own 
ingenious inveftigation of the nature of the putrid acrimony, 
which terminated in the deriving it from the avolation of the 
fixed air from bodies, together with his theoretical deduction 
from thence of a probably tuccefsful method of correcting it, 
and his practical application of the doctrine to the cure of the 
putrid or fea fcurvy, furnifh us with an appofite proof and ex- 
ample of the extenfive advantages which may be derived from 
medical theory; though it has been fo much abufed by the vi- 
fionary and the unfkilful. 

The third and fourth books are employed in the arrangement 
of difeafes, in the manner above fpecified. In the latter parti- 
cularly the Author explains the nature of the feveral difeafes, 
and in diflinét chapters gives the theory and defcription of each 
of the orders into which he had divided them: beginning with 
fevers, defcribing their general caufes, treating of their genera, 
crifis, &c. He obferves the fame method with regard to in- 
flammations, fluxes, and the other orders above enumeratede 
In the fifth book he treats of the Semeiology; explaining the 
nature of the figns by which we are enabled to forra a judg~ 
ment cither of the prefent ftate of a difeafe, or of the way in 
which it will terminate; difcufling particularly the figns derived 
from the pulfe, blood, urine, re{piration, eruptions, ie. The 
fixth contains a fummary view of the general means to preferve 
health; and in the feventh and laft of this firft part of the 
work, is contained the general fcheme of curing difeafes ; in 
which he defcribes the effects of the ufual means employed foc 
that purpofe, under the different heads of bleeding, purgatives, 
emetics, diaphoretics, regimen, &c. 

In the fecond or pra‘tical part of the work the Author gives 
the hiftorics of the feveral fpecies of difeafes, and lays down 
the proper methods of treating each. According to the intire 
plan it is divided into twelve books ; nine of which only are 
here given, which relate to the nine orders of difeafes above fpe- 
cified. He next intends to proceed to local difeafes, then to 
the fexual, and laftly to thofe peculiar to infants within the 
period of dentition, With regard to this divifion of the work 
we fhall only obferve that, excepting that in fome parts of it 
the Author may be thought to be fomewhat too concife, it is 
executed with judgment 5 and that the hiftory and treatment 
of difcafes are bdimead} in a fenfible, familiar, and perfpicuous 
manner; fo as to induce us to wifh that he may {peedily com- 
plete his plan, and put the public at length in poflefion of a 
Complete, rational, and well-digefted fyftem of phyfic. 
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Ant. IX. Commentaries on the ee and Pra&ice of Phyfic 
Iluftrated by pathalogical Tables, and praSZical Cafes, ce. To which 
is prefixed, An Effay on the Education and Duties of medical Men. By 
James Maxittrick, M.D. &c. 8vo. 5 3.6d. Boards. Becket. 1772. 


N this elaborate performance, the Author has endeavoured 

to explain the fundamental principles of the theory of me- 
dicine, and to place the practice of that art on a rational and 
folid foundation. Jn the profecution of this defign, a new and 
fcientific arrangement of difeafes is attempied, on a plan difs 
ferent from that which forms the fubject of the preceding are 
ticle *, and which is chiefly founded on the fimilarity of the 
organs or functions of the human body that are affected by 
them; or rather on their fimilarity of nature, prognoftic, and 
indications of cure, independent of any confideration of the 
different organs interefted in them. Ona review of M. Sau- 
vage’s arrangement, the Author found that, in hts fcheme, nae 
tural order had been in many inftances very much violated; 
that his method of claffification was often founded on very re 
mote fimilarity ; and that difeafes were accordingly brought to- 
ecther under the fame clafs, order, and genus, that ¢ in their 
nature and method of cure are totally difcordant.”, On a cons 
fideration of the fubject, the Author was led to an inveltiga- 
tion of the cautes of difeafes (© which indeed conftitute their 
nature and eflence’) as furnifhing the moft proper foundation 
for a regular and {cientific claffification. Accordingly under 
each caufe he has placed all thofe difeafes that depend chiefly 
upon it. This fcheme of arrangement however, as he can- 
didly and juftly obferves, muft in many inftances be deficient 
in exacinefs, and is attended with great difficulties ; not only 
hecaule difeafes generally depend upon feveral proximate caufes, 
but as they are Itkewife frequently changing in the courfe of 
the difeafe. “Thus § fever, he obferves, begins with rigor, the 
proximate caufes of which are diminifhed determination and 
progrefiive motion: in the hot fit, increafed progreflive motion 
nad determination are the caufes ; ; and in the end, great irritas 
bility of the nervous fyitem, and languor of circulation, may 
be the predominant caufes.’—lt will indeed, as the Author 
elicwhere obferves, require all the young reader’s attention to 
trace the connection, amidft fuch a variety of caufes and effects 





Jn his Prelace the Author informs us, that he fhould probably 
have faved himie!f the !abour of preparing this work for the prefs, 
35 he had been apprized of Dr. Macbride’s intention of publishing 
on a plan of this mind. He obierves, however, that there is a very 
confiderable civeraty in the execution, and that, as far 23 he can 
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yudge from a fuperficial view of the Do€tor’s book, he has been more 


e: plicit on the tandamental principles of prognollic and practice. 
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mutually operating upon each other. A diligent ftudy of the 
whole plan will however, he flatters himfelf, amply repay him 
for his induftry. 

Of the arrangement of a work, every part of which is fo very 
intimately, and indeed almoft infeparably, conneCted with, and 
dependent on, the other parts of it, it is impoflible for us to 

ive a regular or methodical account. We {hall therefore ex- 
tract the fubitance of two or three detached paflag~s, as {peci- 
mens of the Author’s manner of treating fome particular fub- 
jects; or as containing his fentiments with refpect to them< 
premifing only that this performance is written in the Aphorif- 
tical manner ; the propofitions being followed and illuftrated by 
remarks, accompanied with continual references to other pro- 
pofitions, or to certain pathological tables, in which the caufes, 
figns, &e. of difeafes are enumerated and claffed. 

Sonie of the moft ufeful parts of this work are thofe, in 
which the Author has drawn up, for the ufe of his young reader, 
fome fhort fiGtiitious cafes, to which feme real hiftories are oc- 
cafionally added ; with a view to illuftrate his doétrines, and to 
point out and explain the proper indications of cure in particu- 
Jar difeafes. The following will be fufficient f{pecimens of this 
uleful mode of inftruction, by exemplification. They princi- 
pally relate to fevers, are given under his order of difeafes arifing 
from * Determination * {uddenly diminifhed,’ and are preceded 
by this propofition : 

‘ If the determination is but recently diminifhed, and the 
degree is flight, it may often be fo fpeedily removed, as to 
fhorten the difeafe, and prevent danger.’—To illuftrate this 
propofition, he fubjoins to it, among feveral others, the fol- 
lowing cafes and remarks, 

‘ A has caught a flight celd, which is fucceeded by a catar- 
rhal cough, pains of the limbs, and a mild degree of fever: if 
he makes ufe of warm diluting drinks, puts his feet and legs 








* The Author very frequently in this work makes ufe of the term 
‘ Determinaticz,’ and its different modifications ; confidering and re- 
ferring to them as morbid principles, or as the proximate caufes of 
an immenfe variety of difeafes. Dutermination fuddenly diminifhed he 
defines to be * fuch a fudden diminution of the diameters of cavities or 
orifices endued with a contraGile power, that neither the quantity, nor 
motion of their contents, are fufficient to render them fo pervious as health 
requires.” Further to explain it, he afterwards adds that ‘ every ca- 
vity, whofe fides admit of diitenfion and contraction, is fufceptible 
of this morbid change: fometimes it begins in the fuperficial veffels, 
as in rigor; fometimes in the inteitinal canal, as in f{pafmodic co- 
lics, or nervous anxiety; fometimes in the heart, when acted upon 
by acrimony or fympathy ; and fometimes in the volantary mufcles, 
as in {pafms, cr convulfions.’ Dd 
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in warm water, lies in bed for 24 hours, and abftains from all 
{timulating foods and drinks, a gentle {weat for fome hours will 
probably relieve him. 

‘ Remarks on cafe A. In this and the fubfequent cafes, the 
determination having been lately diminifhed, there was reafon ta 
hope, that it may be foon and eafily reftored, and much danger 
thereby prevented. In cafes fimilar to that of A, many fevers 
have been removed, before they were compl:tely formed, by 
gently opening the perfpiratory veflels of the fkin, and imme- 
diately reftoring that determination, the diminution of which 
produced the difeafe. 

* E is feized with a confiderable rigor, bilious vomiting and 
diarrhoea, accompanied with anxicty, head-ach, and deprefiion 
of {pirits; pulfe low, quick, and weak, though he has confi- 
derable heat and thirft: ordercd a few draughts of warm water 
to wath out his ftomach, a faxed faline draught, and a clyfter 
of thin gruel; and direct that he keep his bed, and drink 
plentifully of warm acefcent drinks. 

© Remarks on cafe E From the fymptoms of E’s fever, it is 
not eafy to determine precilely, whether it will be a bilious re- 
mittent, a putrid fever, or a common ague: it will therefore be 
prudent to obviate the moft urgent fymptoms, and wait the 
iflue of a few hours. 

‘ F having attended perfons ill of a contagious fever, is 
feized with rigor, head-ach, naufea, vomiting, depreffion of 
fpirits, and a fenfe of giddinefs and weaknefs on attempting to 
raife his head from the pillow; his pulfe is weak and low: I 
order him a diaphoretic draught, with wine whey, after empty- 
ing his ftomach by a mild emetic, 

© Remarks on cafe ¥. F’s cafe we may prefume to be that of 
2 contagious malignant fever; and the indication here is to dif- 
charge the miafmata as foon as poflibie; not only from the fto- 
mach, but by the pores of the fkin; and thereby prevent its 
tainting the mafs, or fixing on fome of the principal organs.’ 

In giving thefe fpecimens of his method of treatment in the 
preceding cafes, the Author’s intention is to fhew the young 
reader, that he does not approve of interpofing by powerful 
means in the beginning of difeafes, unlefs the, occafion is ur- 
gent; as by officioufly interfering with the operations of the 
conftitution, we may do irreparable mifchief. ¢ There are oc- 
cafions however, he obferves, when the fafety of the patient 
depends on making ufe of effectual means, even in the begin- 
ning of the difeafe; and in dittinguifhing thefe occafions accu- 
rately, a rational practitioner manifefts his fuperiority over ig- 
norant quacks.’ This refleftion introduces the following propos 
fition, followed by fhort fuppofed cafes, refembling the pre- 
eeding ; of which we fhall likewile give a fpecimen or ¥ 
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© When a difeafe produced by diminifbed determination is very vio~ 
dent at the firft attack, or if it has continued for fome time, an at- 
tempt to reftore the determination by the means recommended abwve will 
generally fail, and may often exafperate the difeafe. 

‘ AA is feized with a rigor, fucceeded by a fever; he goes 
to bed, and drinks warm wine-whey to promote a {weat. This 
method, after a trial of 24 hours, does not fucceed, but his 
fever increafes. If I vifit him at this time, I diffuade him from 
farther attempts to open the fkin, but advife a gentle eccopro- 
tic; and recommend dilution, quiet, and the faline mixture, 
and fuch remedies as may diminifh the heat and progreflive mo- 
tion; keeping the belly open occafionally. 

© Remarks on cafe AA. The cafe of the patient AA is fimilar 
to that of A, only the fever is now formed; the means ufed 
being ineffectual, and perhaps injurious ; therefore I deem it 
improper to attempt reitoring the determination by the fkin ; 
for the increafe of fever evidently fhews, that diminifhed deter- 
mination which began in the fuperficial veflels of the fkin, is 
now extended to the other excretions. His fever was fo moe 
derate as not to demand bleeding; but the eccoprotics and 
neutral falts will gradually open the inteftinal and renal excre- 
tions ; and the fever being reduced by low diet and dilution, I 
fhall wait for a fediment in the urine, which will fhew that the 
fpafms are refolving, and that by a judicious attempt to open 
the fkin by mild diaphoretics, I may now produce a critical 
fweat; though an attempt to effect this before, efpecially by 
heating remedies, might have deftroyed the patient, at leaft 
protracted the fever. 

‘ BB, after a rigor, has a violent fever, ftrong full pulfe, 
great heat, dry fkin, and fparing high-coloured urine. I order 
this patient to be bled plentifully, gently purged, and in the 
progrefs of the fever to be kept open occafionally; and that he 
fhali ufe nitrous and other fedatives to keep the fever moderate. 

© Remarks on cafe BB. BB is bled immediately, and here 
it would have been very injudicious to delay a moment. By 
this and the other means I attempt to reduce it to a mild and 
fimple fever: when this is done, | may, with fafety and fuccefs, 
attempt to open the fkin, and promote a critical fwe.t.’ 

_ As a {pecimen of the Author’s manner of thinking on a very 
important fubiect, relating to and connected with the preceding 
extracts, we fhall next give the fubftance of fome of his obfer- 
vations refpecting the treatment of fevers. After a difcuffion 
of the flow and gradual method of treating this fpecies of dif- 
orders, which extends no farther than to the paving the way 
for a crifis, by gently promoting an increafe of thofe excretions 
that are moft fuitable to the genius of the fever ; he proceeds to 
obferve that it may be fometimes neceffary to take, as it were, 
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the mana:«ment of the difeafe out of the hands of Nature, or 
the conittuuon, and to force a cri/is:—~a pratice not only de- 
feutible, but cligible, when there are apprehenfions of great 
denger likely to entue, in fome future period of the fever; or 
when there are figns of this danzer baving already taken place, 
He bad betore fhewn that, in general, the increafe of a fimple 
fever depenced on the gradual diminution of the fecretions and 
EXCFEtIONS, did Ou Lov great a determination of the humors, or 
their congetticn, upon fome of the internal organs, in confe- 
quence of tuch a diminution, and on which the danger attend. 
ing fevers principally depends. ‘The method of conquering or 
removiny thele impediments to the circulation through the in- 
ternal vifcera, and of re eliablifhing order in the fyitem, con- 
filts in the exhibition of a certain clafs of active medicines, 
wh: ch have l.cely, by experience, been found capable of pro- 
ducing thefe talutary effets ; and for the knowledge of which, 
we fhail cbfcrve, we are indebted to empirical practice, rather 
than t» theoretical reafoning. Our Readers wili naturally fup- 
pafe that we allude to the Tate fuccefsful exhibition of “fames’s 
pewder, and otier active antimonials in febrile di‘orders, and 
which are imagined to be poficfled of the power of extinguifhing 
fevers. “The “Suthor’s opinion on this fubject, and particu- 
Jar! ly on the mous operand: of medicines of this ¢clafs, may be, in 
art, collected trom the following cxtradts. 

Ww hen a fever is mud. and goes on well, the Author thinks 
it is abfurd to ufc violent means, or fuch as are more than ad- 
equate to the end propoted ; hai i is, to interfere, more than is 
abiolutely necefl.ry, with the operations of the conftitution: 


_but © when increate of head ach, difficulty of breathing, anxiety, 


perviguium, oF delirious f° leep, &c. fhew that accumulations ase 
teking place in fome ot the p:incipal vifcera, more furely ought 
to be done than now and ico injeCling a clyfter, adminiftering 


a faline draught with contrayerva or crabs eyes, and applying a 
blifter.’ 


' In fuch cafes he thinks himfelf warranted, by an extenfive 
experience of the febrituge powers of the alive antimonials, to 
declare them fuperior to all the other remedies with which the 
Materia Medica {upplies us; and that when the aforefaid dan- 
gcrous congeftions have been the refult of the febrile commo- 
tion, they furnifh us with the moft efficacious means of avert- 
ing the impending danger. Their power, he thinks, does not 
depend folely on their 1 increafing the excretions (for there are 
other remedies equally certain in this refpect) but on the mane 
ner in which they promote the evacuations ; 3 ata time when a 
powerful and fpeedy change mutt be made, in order to fave the 
patient. This change he fuppofes them to produce, by in- 
€r¢afing fome important excretion, without much /iimulus :-» 
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4 moft defirable quality, particurlaly in thofe cafes, where ftimu- 
lants feem to be indicated, and yet a local inflammation of the 
brain, lungs, or abdominal wvi/cera, render the exhibition of 
them dangerous. 

It often happens, he obferves, that ¢ a large dofe of an anti- 
monial fhall open all the fluices at once; and remove, in avery 
furprizing manner, all the violent and threatening fymptoms of 
a fever, and indeed the fever itfelf, in a few hours,’ He fur- 
ther adds that while, like common emetics or purges, they act 
jn the firft paffages, their efficacy is alfo extended to the circu- 
Jation and finer excretions; and that, though they act bya 
flimulus, yet it is of a different kind from that of the heating fu- 
dorifics ; which, even in thofe cafes, where the weaknefs of the 

ulfe feems to demand them, often fatally rivet any confider- 
able obftructions affefting the principal vifcera, by urging the 
blood too violently into the veflels of thefe organs already overs 
charged. 

On this fubje&t we fhall ftop to remark, that we do not 
clearly fee for what reafons the Author, fully convinced as he 
appears to be of the fuperior virtues of the active antimonial 
medicines in fevers, fhould preferably recommend the exhibition 
of thefe © only univerfal febrifuges the Materia Medica affords,” 
(as he elfewhere terms thefe antimonial preparations) in that 
late and formidable period of a fever, in which delirium, diffi- 
cult refpiration, and other alarming fymptoms already fhew 
themfelves, and indicate that dangerous congeftions in the vi/- 
cera have taken place. How proper foever the having recourfe 
to them under thefe defperate circumftances may be, we cannot 
help thinking, from his own rationale of their mode of pro- 
ducing relief, and ftill more from the evidences which have been 
produced of their efficacy and fafety, in the firft ftages of a 
fever, that prudence feems to indicate, and experience to juttify, 
the early exhibition cf them ; without waiting till the experi- 
ment becomes neceflary, or mif-fpending time in the ufe of the 
orthodox and flow methods, avowedly lefs efficacious. The 
Author indeed afterwards, in a fhort paflage, defends them 
againft the objections and imputations of thofe who have repre« 
fented them as dangerous and even defperate means of relief; 
and afferts that they may be given in the early ftage of a fever 
with the moft perfeét fafety : but upon the whole he feems ra- 
ther to place this clafs of medicines in the light of an ultimum 
refugium, to which the phyfician ought to have recourfe only 
when the’ordinary and eftablifhed means have failed in procus 
Ting relief. 

_ Notwithftanding this remark of ours on the Author’s feem- 
ing inconfiftency on this fubje&t, we fhould do him injuftice 
were 
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were we not to acknowledge that he elfewhere difcufles thi 
fubject with a very commendable fhare of candour and libera. 
lity of fentiment ; and appears fufficiently free from thofe pres 
judices which the regu/ars of the faculty, often very juftly, but 
ja fome cafes too haftily, entertain againft their expirical bre. 
thren. In fpeaking of Dr. ‘fames’s powder, he declares that 
© though he is no friend to mz/frums, yet it often does what 
timid practitioners will not attempt in urgent cafes.’ On this 
occafion he is led to inquire into the comparative merit of the 
ative antimonials; to aj! which he has given a fair trial in the 
courfe of his practice. With the refult of fome of his obfere 
vations on this head we fhall clofe this article. 

{t has been very generally and jufthky objected to all the an. 
timonial medicines, that they are manifeftly unequal in their 
operation. ‘This inequality partly arifes from tieir mode of 
preparation and ftrength, and in part from the chemical changes 
or decompofition they undergo in their fubfequent admixture 
with the various contents of the ftomach and inteftines, To 
both thefe objeG@ions the Author thinks that Dr. James’s pow. 
der (the powers of which he had frequent oecafions of expe. 
ticncing, during his fuperintendance of a naval hofpital abroad) 
is equally liable with the other preparations of antimony. He 
¢ found it in many cafes an excellent medicine; but, upon the 
whole, belicves it has little, if any, fuperiority over emetic 
tartar accurately mixed * with the caix of antimony.’ Its oc- 
cafional fuperiority to the Jaft-mentioned preparation, particu- 
Jarly in dangerous cafes, he attributes principally to Dr. James’s 
jedicious direction to increafe very confiderably the dole of his 
powder, if the former has produced no fenlible operation: a 
rule, which he thinks is not fufficiently attended to by thofe 
who adminifter the other antimonial preparations, which are 
too frequently under-dofed. He concludes however with de- 
claring, that though he does not think it incumbent on him to 
have recourfe to Dr. James’s powder in every flight cafe, which, 
his experience has taught him, may be relieved by other anti 
monia! preparations ; yet that it is the duty of every phyfician 
never to refufe directing it, in proper cafes, if the patjent or 
relations defire it, or to fuperintend and affift its operation 
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* By the addition of the calx antimonii (a fubftance perfectly inert) 
nothing more can be intended than to enlarge the bulk of the me- 
dicine, in order that the dofe may be more eafily afcertained ; and 
its accurate admixture with the tartar emetic can only be neceflary, 
in order that every portion of the mixt may contain a certain and 
definite quantity of the laft-mentioned fubftance:—the only active 


and efficacious ingredient in the compofition. hs 
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when it is neceflary. In dangcrous cafes, he adds, the phyfi- 
cian may be of great ufe, not only in accommodating the dofe 
to the ftrength of the patient, and exigency of the cafe, but in 
obviating its violent effects, 

Before we conclude, we fhould obferve that the prefent pub- 
lication is to be followed by another volume; by which, when 
the Author’s intire icheme is feen, his arrangement of difeafes 
may poffibly be cleared from a part of that perplexity in which 
it appears at prefent to be involved, by means of the numerous 
repetitions, exceptions, &c. which occur in it; and which 
feem to arife from the Author’s mounting up too high in the 
fcale of caufes, in the forming his arrangement of difeafes. For 
the prefent, we may give our idea of the merits or demerits of 
this performance in a few words, by faying that the matter of it 
appears to us greatly fuperior to the form. B> 





——— 


Art. X. The Principles of Latin and Englifo Grammar. By Alexander 
Adam, Rector of the High school of Edinburgh. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Cadell, 11772. 

HIS Grammar has, in our opinion, no inconfiderable 
fhare of ‘merit: the rules and definitions are concife and 
perfpicuous; the arrangement is natural, and the manner of 
illuftration plain and eafy.—The preface is well written, and 
the following extract from it will give our Readers no unfa- 
vourable idea of the Author’s abilities, 

¢ Grammar is founded on common fenfe. Every fentiment 
exprefled by words exemplifics its rules, and the ignorant ob- 
ferve them, as well as the learned. ‘The principles of gram- 
mar are the firft abftraét truths, which a young mind can 
comprehend. Children difcover their capacity for underitand- 
ing the rulcs of grammar, by putting them in practice. It is 
indeed difficult to make young people attend to what pafles in 
their own minds, But perhaps this is partly owing to the ab- 
ftrufe manner in which it is laid before them. The principles 
of grammar will be moft fuccefsfully taught by arranging and 
explaining them according to the order of nature. kvery art 
is more or lefs involved in obfcurity by the hard terms peculiar 
toit. In no art is this more remarkably the cafe than in gram- 
mar, The terms it employs are fo abftract, that, unlefs they 
be properly explained, even perfons of advanced years cannot 
underftand them. Could this inconvenience be thoroughly re- 
moved, the principles of grammar might be adapted to the 
meaneft capacity: for were the nature of the different parts 
of fpeech, and their ufe in fentences properly explained, the 
mind would recognife its own operations, and perceive that 
grammar is nothing elfe than a delineation of thofe rules, which 
we 
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we obferve in every expreffion of thought by words. Thus the 
ftudy of grammar would not only improv® the memory, but 
ferve ina high degree to ftrengthen and enlarge all the faculties 
of the mind. 

¢ Whatever we learn firft, is the moft familiar to us, Fo, 
this reafon children wil! moft eafily apprehend the principles of 
grammar, when exp!ained and exemplified in that language 
which is naturai to them, Hence it feems proper to begin S 
grammar, as in reading, with the language of our own coun. 
try. But as moft of the modern languages in Europe are ina 
great meafure founded on the Latin, and as a very confiderable 
part of our knowledge, with regard both to fcience and tafte, 
is derived from Latin authors, the ftudy of Latin grammar has 
generally been prefcrred to that of the grammar ot the mother 
tongug, This hath particularly been the practice in this coun. 
try.¢ 1 of late very little attention hath been paid to the 
ftudy of Englifh grammar ; in confequence of which many ir. 
recularities have crept into the language, which might otherwife 
have been prevented. Were the importance of the two lan. 
guages to come in.o competition, that would no doubt deferve 
the preference, which we have the moft frequent occafidn to 
ufe. But to fuch as aim at polite literature, the ftudy of both 
feems neceflary : and t:e knowledge of the one will be found 
highly conducive to that of the other. The Englith language 
hath received its greateft improvements from thofe who were 
matters of claflical learning ; and perhaps it cannot be thoroughly 
underftood, without fome acquaintance with the Latin.  Itis 
certain, noone can properly tranflate from the one language 
into the other, without underftanding the idioms of both. In 
order therefore to teach Latin grammar with fuccefs, we fhould 
always join with it a particular attention to the rudiments of 
Englifh. This is the defign of the following attempt. And 
as in writing upon grammar, materials entirely new cannot be 
expected, the author hath with freedom borrowed from all 
hands, whatever he judged fit for his purpofe. He acknow- 
ledges himfelf particularly indebted to Mr, Harris’s Hermes 
with regard to the principles of univerfal grammar; to Wallis 
and Dr. Lowth, for moft of his obfervations concerning the 
Enelifh ; and to Gerard Voffius, and Ruddiman, with refpet 
to the Latin. 

‘ The merit of any performance on this fubje& muft ina 
great meafure depend upon the method of tluftration and ar 
rangement. In the prefent eflay that arrangement hath been 
obferved, which appeared moft natural. The feveral parts of 
grammar are reduced to general principles, and after thefe are 


{ubjoined particular obfervations and exceptions, ‘The molt 
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eflential rules and remarks are printed in larger characters ; and 
the committing of thefe to memory, together with the examples, 


yijl toa learner at firft, it is thought, be found fufficient. A . 


careful perufal of the particular obfervations, afterwards, 
‘ned with the reading of the claffics, and the practice of writ- 
ing and fpeaking Latin, will fuperfede the ufe of any other 
ammar rules. If a further exercife for the memory be 
wanted, beautiful paflages felected from the Claffics feem much 
more or@per for this purpofe, than Latin verfes about words 
and phrafes, however accurately compofed.’ 

Whatever other grammars may have formerly been taucht, the 
perufal of this, the Author hopes, will be attended with advantage. 
He aflures his Readers, that he hath done every thing in hts 
power to prepare it for the public; that he hath carefully ex- 
amined the method of education, and the feveral grammars 
made ufe of both at home and abroad; and that he communi- 
cated his own plan to many perfons of the firft chara@er for 
letters in this kingdom, to whom he makes his grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the attention which they paid to it, and 
for the many ufeful obfervations which they were pleafed te 


commé@nicate. ‘ 





Art. XI. Infernal Conferences; or, Dialogues of Devils. By the 

Liftener, 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Keith, &c. 1772. 

HE Liftener explores a moft gloomy and dreadful recefs, 

called Horrida Vallis, the Vale of Horrors; which, 
though on this fide Hell, he found to be frequented by infernal 
fpirits, Here, lying perdue, ina fnug corner of the hideous 
inclofure, he over-hears certain Chiefs, or Princes, of the De= 
vils, in their conferences, relate their feveral exploits and ate 
chievements in the feduction of mankind, with the means by 
which their infernalfhips have, at all times, and in all parts of 
this earth, been able to lead their votaries into the feveral fol- 
lies and crimes incident to the weaknefs of fome, and the 
wickednefs of others. 

The work is a kind of religious fatire, probably the perform= 
ance of fome pious Antinomian Divine ; who writes fomewhat 
in Bunyan’s manner, but without the genius which could pros 
duce the celebrated Pi/grim’s Progrefs. 

Asa fhort fpecimen of his abilitics, and to fhow what fort 
of {pirit this Writer poffeffes, or is poffefied by, we fhall ex- 
trad his fentiment? relating to theatrical entertainments,—as 
exprefled by ais Devil, 4ucro. 

* Although thefe people [the Players] have nothing but 
E'mace to felt, (thouzh a tuly, forumacsty aimolt peculiar to 
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the metropolis, but now diffufing itfelf every where) tt 

have for fix months in the year a very plentiful market’. and 
many who would fuffer the miferable to perifh unrelieved a 
their gates, will liberally contribute to fupport the luxury ang 


? 


\ibertinifm of the players.’ Avaro concludes this wife {peech 
with obferving, that, in the days of yore, * the Devil Protey; 
was, but now David Garrick, E‘q; is-—what think you, reader? 
why— foreman’ to the player’s company, and a faf? friend’ tg 
the Devil’s government. A fhrewd Devil, this Avarog 

Difcordans, another of thefe infernal Princes, however, ty 
fhew his candour, takes the contrary fide of the argument, and 
obferves, that the © end of theatrical entertainments being to 
expofe vice, and promote the reformation of manners, conf. 
quently their defign was originally religious.’ 

In his reply to Difcordans, Avaro, fiill fhrewder than before, 
allows, © that in the darknefs of paganiim, the ancients hada 
religious defign incxhibitions of the ftage ; but,’ adds he, why 
of that? They had likewife a religious defign in paffing their 
children through the fire to the Devil Adlech.  L allow, farther, 
that in the days of Monkifh ignorance, thofe blinking priefs 
anade ye of the ftage to convey their inftructions ; but fhen it 
ought o be obferved, that the fame fathers were equally pious 
and devout in perfecuting the beft of men. So then, Coufi, 
the one is 2s much authorifed by ancient practice as the other. 
Indeed, when you confider that the ftave is peopled by extra 
vagant, fpendthrift gentlemen, broken tradefmen, lazy me. 
chanics, who always were avowed enemics to moral integrity; 
they will appear to be avery unpromiling race of reformers,’ 

But neither Difcordans nor Avaro feem to have done juftice 
to the argument, through which they have blundered like filly 
Devils as they were ; fince nothing can be more obvious than that 
if theatrical entertainments were inftituted with a moral view, 
it was not propofed to accomplifh this laudable defign by the 
exemplary lives, or private characters of the Actors, but by 
the good Leffons of the Poet, whofe compofitions they wert 
to repeat, and enforce by animated, juft, and chara@teriftic ex 
preflion. Their private condu@, therefore, hath as little relation 
to the queftion concerning the fitnefs or utility of dramatic te 
prefentations, as that of the clerks in our courts of law, whol 
bufinefs it is to read the affidavits, hath with the truth or im 
portance of the facts which they recite, for the informationd 


the judges and jury. G. 
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Reticious and CONTROVERSIAL. 
Art. 12. The Written Word the. only Rule of Chrijtian Faith and 
fanners, and the great Duty of Individuals to fudy it. In three 
Difcourfes. By A. Temple, A. M. Matter of the Free-School at 
Richmond, and Vicar of Eaitby, Yorkihire. 8vo. 1s. 6d. New- 
caftle upon Tyne printed: London, fold by Wheble. 1772, 


T may be prefumed, that thefe difcourfes are not unacceptable 

to the public, as they have already paffed through two editions. 
They manifeft a fpirit of piety, a becoming regard to truth and 
Chriftian liberty, together with a ferious concern for all the moft 
important interefts of mankind, and, at the fame time, the com- 
ofition fhews the ingenuity and ability of the Author, 

The firft difcourfe, we are informed, was preached at a public 
vifitation, held at Richmond in Yorkfhire, in the year 1-6, and 
publithed at the requeft of‘the clergy who were prefent upon that 
occafion. ‘The two following were compofed for, and preached to, 
a country congregation ; but being on a fimilar fubject, the author 
apprehends, they may ftrengthen and illuitrate the main argument of 
the frit, 

We will infert a few extracts, which may enable the reader to 
form fome judgment for himfelf, both as to their matter and their 
compofition, and will, we believe, be perufed with fatisfaction, 

The text of the firft is in Matt. x. 34. Think not, that I am come to 
Jend peace on earth; I came not to fend peace, butafword. After fome 
fenfible remarks on the perfecutions which were raifed againit 
Chriftianity, the preacher thus proceeds : 

—‘ This fcene, however, changed at laft, Chriflians obtained 
the power, and kingdoms and empires arofe under chriltian gover- 
nors, May we here look for a brighter profpect? Had Chriit‘now 
no enemies, when a large part of the known world had received the 
gofpel, and allowed it the evidence of a divine revelation? Did 
kings, in fact, become ¢heir nurfing fathers, and queens their nurfing 
methers ? Alas! the names of their perfecutcors were changed, but 
the perfecution continued with equal bitternefs, and equal obftinacy. 
——If heathen perfecutors ftood condemned by the light of na- 
ture, what fhall we fay to the mercile{s chriftian, who triumphs in 
the agonies of an expiring brother? Let us call upon him for his 
authority. If he is able to produce none, Ict us venture to inform 
him of a few principles of that meek religion, which his barbarity 
difhonours.—Let us remind him of this memorable decifion‘of his 
Lord: Be not ye called Rabbi; for one is your Mafter, even Chrift ; 
and all ye are brethren: and call no man Father upon earth ; for one is 
your Father, avhich is in heaven: neither be ye called Majiers; for one 
is your Majer, even Chrift. 

‘In fuch an audience it is needlefs to obferve the peculiar emy 
phafis of the original word here tranflated Mafzr. No chriftian 
teacher can be ignorant, that it imports Leader, Guide, Director ; 

and 
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and that the prohibition lies againft the interpofition of human ag. 
thority, and refers the judgment of every individual to the cogni- 
zance of Chrift himfelf. Let us fuppofe, therefore, the great day of 
final account to be arrived, and the perfecuted and their perfecutors 
to be brought face to face before the righteous juage of all t e earth; 
How fhall the latter make their defence ?—Shall they alledge their 
zeal and their ardour in God’s caufe ? Shall not the gracious Judge, 
who has engaged to maintain the caufe of his injured fervants, point 
them to thefe exprefs declarations of his word? Shall! he not point 
them to the meeknefs and moderation of his own example, and 
convince them, by the feverity of his fentence, of the great folly of 
being wife above that which was written? While this awful fcene 
is before our eves, let us turn our thoughts to that oppreflive human 
power, foretold by the apoitie, and exercifed now and for ages over 
io large a majority of the chriftian world ; where a temporal hierar- 
chy domineers over the confciences of men; where religious flavery 
is eftablifhed by law; and where it is impoflible to profecute the 
concerns of a future life, without giving up every comfort, without 
incurring every mifery of this. 

‘ This is the lamentable cafe of almoft all our neighbouring na- 
tions, and that it is not ours, is owing fiilt to the merciful provi- 
dence of a good God, and under him to the noble fpirit of fome few 
of our glorious anceftors, The flame of perfecution rede trium- 
phantly through our land, till it was in a great meafure extinguifhed 
by the blood of our Cranmers, our Ridleys, and our Latimers. 
The evil was not totally abolifhed till another age : Some miftakes 
in their conduct, excufable, indeed, in men of their times and edu. 
cation, left the monfler ftill alive ; the venom fermented afrefh, and - 
wrought much forrow to their neareft facceffors. Flames, it is true, 
were more feldom kindled, but fome avretches loft their lives, and 
many innocent men, what was equally valuable, their reputation, 
and every comfort of their lives. A proteftant clergy had not learned 
the firft principle of true proteftantifm, that chriftianity is entirely 
perfonal, that its reward is in another world, and the trial of it at 
a future tribunal. Men would ftill be called mafters, and took the 
judgment out of the hands of their great Lord. The {ting of per- 
fecution was, however, drawn at length ; but, let it be fpoken with 
deep regret, the clergy in general were not the moft forward to pro- 
mote fo defirable an event. We owe it chiefly to the mild wifdom 
of a great king, and the public fpirit of his patriot minifters : 
They refcued the ftate from civil flavery, aud to render that blefing 
truly valuabie, laid a foundation for religious liberty by the glorious 
act of Toleration. 

—‘ But, my brethren, bear with me if I {peak freely. We have 
ftill fome reafon for appreheniion, Some part of the old leaven ttill 
appears to remain and to work, Do we not ttill hear men branded 
with odious names, becau‘e they have obeyed the fummons of the 
goipel, and called xo man Father upon earth; becaufe they have 
read, and judged, and determined for themfelves, in compliance 
with the dtrongeit obligation which can be impofec, a peremptory 
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command t® receive the rule of falvation from his mouth only, who 
can teach it truly ?—Js not this atually precluding the judgment of 
our Mafter, and conftituting ourfelves judges, of what none but 
God can know, the fecrets of the heart? Do we not ftill runa 
greater rifk ? May we not condemn, whom he has not condemned 5 
may we not curfe, whom he hath blefled? Let us fuppofe the im- 
putation to be true, will any of the principles of thefe men exclude 
them from the kingdom? If not, how highly dangerous is our un- 
charitable judgment ?’ 

Mr. Temple {peaks with great refpe&t, and even reverence, of our 
firft reformers ; at the fame time juftly obferving, that they were but 
men, and that their expofitions have no greater authority, than fal- 
lible underftandings could impart. After other reflections on this 
part of his fubjeét, he adds : as 

‘ Will it be faid, that this reafoning will render fubfcriptions una 
neceflary, and leave chriftianity expofed, by removing the bulwarks 
of national eftablifhments? I will not difiemble my fentiments, I 
believe I fhall one day be accountable for whatI now fay, or leave 
unfaid; and fure I am, I have no view but to ferve the caufe of our 
common Saviour and Redeemer. I can fee no harm chriftianity 
would receive, if fewer fubf{criptions were required, gor can under- 
ftand, what fecurity any human bond can givetoit. Is it not founded 
on the adamantine rock of God’s word, which no human force can 
undermine; and from which the weapons of all affailants muit in- 
effectually recoil ? Are not all queftions finally to be tried .by the 
fingle teft of fcripture? And why fhould men be fent thither with 
minds loft and bewildered in human fpeculations, or prejudiced 
againft the truth by human authority? Was not the Almighty able » 
to unfold his own mind, or does he need the feeble aid of finite »bi- 
lities to direét his infinite and incomprehenfible wifdom? What 
right had our anceftors to preclude our improvements and difcoveries, 
what right have we to prefcribe to our fucceffors ?” 

Thus does our author, with modefty, with picty and charity, and 
alfo in an animated manner, plead the caufe of truth, and the autho- 
tity of God’s word, in oppofition to al! human impofitions. 

‘The two laft difcourfes are founded on the words of Philip to the 
Ethiopian, Underfiandeft thou what thou readeft ? They are compofed 
in the fame worthy fpirit with the iormer fermon: but as our pre- 
fent limits will not admit of our feleciting an) more paffages than the 
above, we muft refer our Readers for farther fatisfaction to the publi- 
cation itfelf. Hi, 
Ast. 13. Some Remarks on Mr. Hill’s Review of all the Doétrines 

taught by Mr. ‘fohn Wefley. Svo. 44. Briftol printed, and fold 

by Keith in London. 1772. 

Mr. Wefley apologizes for, and vindicates himfelf againf the 
charge of inconfiftency : fee Art. 51. of our Catalogue for Auguft laft. 
Our Author has much to fay in his own defence ; and endeavours to 
make it appear that Mr. Hill ‘ has fadly failed in his charges; jaf 
190 out of 101 having proved void,’> In the clofe of his Remarks he 
has the following pointed addreis tohis opponent. Having anfwered 
a fet of Qucrics propofed to him by his Reviewer, he fays, * suffer 
me, Sir, to propofe one to you: The fame which a geutleman of 
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your own opinion propofed to me fome years ago. ‘* Sar, how is ix, 
that as foon as a man comes to the knowledge of the truth, it {poils 
his temper?” That it does fo, I had obferved over and over, as 
well as Mr. J. had. But how can we account for it? Has the truth 
(fo Mr. J. termed what many love to term the doctrine of free grace) 

a natural tendency to /poil the temper ? To infpire pride, haughtinefs, 
fupercilioufnefs? To make a man wwifer in his own eyes, than feven 
men that can render a reafon? Does it naturally turn a man intoa 
Cynic, a bear, a Zoplady? Does it at once fet him free from all 
the reftraints of good:nature, decency, and good-manners ? Cannot 
aman hold diftinguifbing grace, as it 1s called, but he muft diftin- 

vith himfelf for paffion, fournefs, brtternefs ? Mutt a man, as foon 

as he looks upon himfelf to be an ad/o/ute favourite of heaven, look 

upon all that oppofe him as Diadolonians, as predeftinated dogs of 
hell? Truly, the melancholy inftance now before us, would almoft 
induce us to think fo. For who was of a more amiable temper than 

Mr. Hill, a few years ago? When I firft converfed with him in Lon- 

-don, f thought I had feldom feen a man of fortune, who appeared 

to be of a more humble, modeft, gentle, friendly difpofition. And 

yet this fame Mr. H. when he has once been grounded in the know- 
ledge of the truth, is of a temper as totally different from this, as 
fight is from darknefs! He is now haughty, fupercilious, difdain- 
ing his opponents, as unworthy to be fet with the dogs of his flock ! 

He is violent, impetuous, bitter of fpirit! In a word, the author of 

the Review ! 

‘ O Sir, what a commendation is this of your doxtrine? Look at 
Mr. H. the. Arminian! The loving, amiable, generous, friendly 
‘man. Look at Mr. H. the Ca/vinifi/ Is it the fame perfon ? This 
{piteful, morofe, touchy man? Alas, what has the knowledge of 
the truth done? What a deplorable change has it made ?? 

It is very true, that few of our modern Saints * feem to be aware 
what manner of f{pirit they are of. : 

Art. 14. Further Remarks upon Dr. Campbell’s late Synodical 
Sermon: To which are prefixed (by way of Introduétion) fome 
Obfervations on a former Synodical Sermon by the fame Author: 
Interfperfed with Reflections on the prefent melancholy State of 
Chriltianity, the Chriftian Miniftry, &c. as welb in Scotland as 
in England, together with Notes for Hluftration, and a Letter 
from a Minifter in the South-Country to his. Friend (giving an 
Account of his Converfion, and confequent Change in his Preach- 
ing after he had been fome Years itanding in the Miniftry) an- 
nexed as an Exemplification of the Whole. 1z2mo. od. Abere 
deen printed, and fold for the Benefit of the fober and induftrious 
Poor. 1772. 

So long a title-page will lead our Readers to fufpeé that this is 
no elegant or very accurate compofition. ‘Che Author himfelf ac- 
knowledges, * that in point of ftyle, he (or rather we, for he com- 
monly {peaks of himfelf in the plural number) has been carelefs and 
negligent: he apologizes for it by quoting two lines from Pope, 
V1Z. 





ee 


* So Mr, H. flyles himfelf, in his Review. 
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é-—— Plain truth, dear Do@or, needs no flowers of fpeech, 
So take it in the very words of Creecd, 


However, plain truth may be agreeably dreffed ; and if it was 
fequifite to publifh at all, it might not have been amifs for the good 
tan to have paid a little more attention to this circumftance, in his 
prefent performaiice. He is folicitous that the reader fhould obferve, 
that though this pamphlet 1s announced to the world under the title 
of Further Remarks, &c. it does not come from the fame hand with 
thofe ftrictures upon the fermon in queftion, which appeared fooa 
after its publication both at London and at Edinburgh. 'Thofe re- 
markers (if this writer’s opinion) overlooked pdffages of much 
greater importance than what they excepted againit ; and which 
are, therefore, here animadverted upon. 

We had apprehended that Dr. Campbell’s fermon was really a va- 
luable performance ; but this well-meaning author charges it with a 
capital defect, wz. the want of orthodoxy and the having too great a 
regard to philofophy, falély fo called. Among other remarks, we are 
told, it is feen ‘in our country, in the prefent time, wherein there is 
fo much, that (it is thought by all the orthodox) there never was more 
morality preached, and we think never better preached; that there 
was never lefs of it feen in the lives of minifters and people; and 
that (this degeneracy and depravity in the chriitian faith and man- 


ners having extended itfelf at laft to North-Britain) even the church 


of Scotland’and her diffenters (that ufed formerly to be remarked 
both for orthodoxy and holinefs) is in almoft as lamentable a con- 
dition now as the church of England and her’s have been long in.’ 

It is probable that we may be hardly deemed properly qualified 


to pafs a judgment upon this work, fince we are told, ‘ although 


every one may think himfelf a fufficient judge both of the Dr.’s 
fermons and our remarks on them, yet but few are competent judges 
of the one or of the other, even none but the {piritually enlightened 
and true chriftians:—The more fpiritual therefore our rémarks are, 


or the nearer they happen tobe to the truths of fcripture, the more 


they will be condemned, or fo much the fewer comparatively will 
approve of them: but no matter for that, if but one foul is favingly 
benefitted by them.’ 

Although the above fpécimens will lead our Readers to conclude, 
that this is the production of an enthufiaft, his work, ill-written as 
it is, may contain fonte truths, and his defign we believe to be 
vood ; but how can we applaud his charity, or even allow him-to 
— that degree of it which becomes any chriftian, when we fee 

im confine all real goodnefs ro a few perfons who embrace certain 
particular tenets, and who alone, he tells us, are capable judges of 
religious truth; 

It may be right to add, that he confiders moderate Calvinifts and 
pure Arminians, as he terms them, as coinciding in their fentiments, 
He rather pleads for abolifhing the fubfcrigton to the 3g articles ; 
and thinks that all good men, or, in his own phrafe, the children of 


' Ged, will agreé with him herein: and he feems to reject the no:ions 


@f particular eleStion and reprebation. H 
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Art.15. The Works of Facob Behmen, the Teutonic Theofo- 
pher. Vol}. III. Containing, Il. The Myfterium Magnum; or 
an E;xpianation of the firft Book of Mofes, called Genefis : in three 
Paris. Il. Four ‘Tables of Divine Revelation. With Figures 
illuftrating his Principles, left by the Rev. William Law, M. A. 
ato. 11. 5s. bound. Robinfon. 1772. 

Who has not heard of Jacob Behmen’s Divine Philofophy, and 
Wouderful Myfticifm,—furpaffing all comprehenfion merely human, 
and, perhaps, furpafling all human patience, too; except the pa- 
tience of :he late William Law, his zealous and laborious editor ;— 
the late John Hutchinfon, Efq; or the late John Dove, taylor; or 
the late Baron Swedenborg. 

If, however, there are any of our Readers who are ignorant of 
the nature and importance of Jacob’s performances, let them attend 
to what William Law himfelf faith of them, in the preface to this 
third volume. ; 

‘ Infinite are the my/eries mentioned in the Scriptures concerning 
God, Angels, Men, the World, Eternity, Time, the Creation, Fall, 
Sin, Corruption, the Curfe, Mifery, Death, Judgment, Hell, De- 
vils, Damnation : Chrift, Redemption, Salvation, Free-Grace, 
Free-Will, Refurreftion, Paradife: ‘The Holy Ghoft, Sanétifica- 
tion, Reftitution, Bleffednefs, Evernal Life and Glory. The cer- 
tain meaning of the words of {cripture is the jewe/ locked up in 
them, not now attainable from the Apoftles by converfation with 
them. ‘Therefore now we fhould apply ourfelves to the things the 
fpoke of, which are to be enquired after in the mind, and the know- 
iedge of them to be received trom God by prajer, who will open the 
underitanding, For there is a fpirit in man, and the infpiration of the 
Almighty gives underfianding*, asit DID TO THIS AUTHOR, who 
BY THE COMMAND oF THe Hoxy Spirit t, wrote his deep know- 
lege given to him of God, and has therein pointed out the way 
to us wherein we may underftand what in us is Divine, and what 
Natural ; the New Man and the Old; which is the aim and fcope 
of the whole Bible: thefe New things and Old are thofe that the 
Scrite learned in the kingdom of Heaven brings out of his treafury ; 
neither can any knowlege be wanting to him who has Chrift in him. 
For in Chri/? are brd all the 'Treafures of Wifdom and Knowlege. 

‘ Reader! if thou itill wifheit to form an idea of the deep know- 
lege which the Spirit is thus faid to have infufed into Jacob, take it 
from Jacob’s own words ; which contain his explication of the My- 
jiery of the Trinity : 

‘“* This threefold Spirit is one only eféence ; and yet it is no efeace, 
but the eternal underitanding, an original of the fomething; and 
yet it is the eternal Hiddenne/s, [or myttical Myfery, as he farther ex- 
plains it, inthe marginj as the underftanding of man is not con- 
jincd in time and place, but it is its own comprehenfion and feat; 
and the egre/s of the Spirit is the eternal original Contemplation, viz. 
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* Job xxxii. 8. 

¥i, The words which we have printed in capitals, for our Reader’s 
ef; ectal notice, are not .o prinied in the book; but, in the italics, 
we have ¢ actly followed the auihore 
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‘a Lubet of the Spirit.”—Reader, can’ft thou comprehend this? 
if not, thou wilt perhaps join with us in lamenting that what was fo 
clearly revealed to Jacob Behmen fhould ftill remain as unfathomab:e 
as ever, to thee, and to xs, mere mortal, unenlightened Readers 
and Reviewers as we are ! . 

We muft now take our leave of this fublimely fpiritualized dealer 
in Efénces which are #0 Effence, and in myftically myfterious Originals 
of fomething ; which we {hall do by acquainting our Readers, that 
an advertifement is prefixed to this volume, informing us, that ‘ the 
publication of it has been retarded by feveral occurrences ;’ but that 
* the remaining parts of his [Jacob Behmen’s] writings are propofed 
to be comprized in two volumes, and publifhed as foon as they fhall 
be fitted for it.’ 

*,* As to the engraved ‘ figures, illuftrating his principles,’ 
which are prefixed to this volume, we can only fav, that had the de- 
figner of them lived in thofe pious times when Galileo, for his in- 
génuity, was put into the Inquifition, he had certainly been burnt 
for a Sorcerer —Of thefe, however, there is an Exp/antion given, 
by Mr. Law: which is printed at the end of the volume, and which 
may be ufeful to thefe who can underftand it. 

Art. 16. The Excellency of the Knowledge of ‘Fefus Chrift. By the 
Rev. John Liborius Zimmerman. Tranflated by Mofes Browne. 
1zmo. 3s. Dilly. 

The friends of human reafon, and well-wifhers to common fenfe, 
will not hold themfelves to be much indebted to Mr. Browne, for 
the trouble he has taken to import this heavy lump of German en- 
thufiafm into our country, which is already over-itock’d with the 
fame kind of commodity, of its native growth, 

Art. 17. The Scripture Doétrine of Sin and Grace confidered, in 
twenty-five plain and practical difcourfes on the whole 7th Chap- 
ter of the Epiitle to the Romaus. By John Stafford. 8vo. 6s. 


Buckland. 1772. 
There are many people among J4cx’s followers, and fome among 


Perer’s, who will admire thefe Difcourfes, and edify by the peru- 


fal of them; while the difciplesof Martyn and Reason will pay 

very little attention.to any thing that Mr. Stafford cay fay to them 

about indwelling fia, and the /prritual warfare, &c. &e. Yet thefe 
phrafes were once in high eitimation ; as the writings of Gouge, aad 

Keach, and Bunyan will teftify. 

Art. 18. 4 calm and plain Anjwer to the Enquiry, why are you a 
Diffenier from the Church of England? containing fome Remarks on 
its DoGrine, Spirit, Confiitution, and Jame of its Offices and Forms 
of Devotion. By the Author of the Difénting Gentleman’s Let- 
ters to White. Being a fummary View of the Arguments con- 
tained inthofe Letters. Svo. 1s. Buckland, &c. 1772. 

This production comes from one of the ableit Writers among the 
Diffenters, and one who hath long diltinguifhed himfelf as a zeaious 
champion in the caufe of Nonconformity. With regard to the pre- 
fent enquiry, the leaft that can be faid of it is, that it points out, 
with great acutenefs and vivacity, the fuppofed deficiencies and er- 
rours in the do€trines, f{pirit, conftitution, and devotional forms and 
vfiices of the church of England. As this work is, for the mot 
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part, an abridgment of a former treatife, a particular account of it 
will not here be expected. ‘We fhall, therefore, lay one fpecimen of 
it only before our Readers, which we haye felected, becaufe it relates 
to the enlargement of the toleration act ; a fubject that has lately been 
much difcufied, and which will prabably be kept in agitation, during 
the courfe of the enfujng winter. 

‘ It isto me, Sir, I affure you, fays our Author, no agreeable tafk 
to point out thefe blemishes in a church which bears fo high a rank 
amongft thofe called the reformed; but as the caufe of Chriftianity is, 
I am verily perfuaded, exceedingly hurt by them, and as a general 
reformation of thote which are itill enflaved by the tyranny of Rome, 
is, we hope in God, not far off, how greatly is it to be wifhed that 
the church of England fhould be rendered as free as poffible from 
every defect, and be eftablihhed upon as pure and as catholic a plan 
as human wifdom and piety are able to effect, that it may be fet up 
as a kind of fandard to t’e nations around, a pattern to copy after in 
the change they will hereafter make in their ecclefiaftical affairs ! 

‘ But, in abatement of the feverity of thefe canons and laws, per- 
haps you will obferve, that they are all, as to us of the prefent age, 
mere lifelefs forms, an unmeaning and dead letter, fince we feel no- 
thing of their rigour, but write aud fpeak as freely upon thefe fub- 
jets, without any moleftation from them, as To fuch laws had 
ever been made. 

‘ J anfwer, this favour we owe not tothe Spirit of the church, as 
an ecclefiailical conititution, but (through the mercy of God) #0 the 
Sririr of the Times, to the equity, the moderation, and good po- 
licy of the ftate*. Thefe unrighteous laws and canons of the church 
are ftillin full force, though by the wifdom of government their ma- 
lignant power ts reftrained. They are ftill held as a tremendous rod 
over all the oppugners of the church rites, who every moment He at 
mercy. ‘Though the act of toleration hath freed us from the oppref- 
fion of thofe penal Jaws which relate t6 mere nonconformity to the 
eftablifhed mode of worfhip, yet it has left others, very fevere ones, 
in full power to diftrefs us, fhould the adminiftration of thefe king- 
coms ever fall into tyrannical hands, which God forbid. 

‘ Though we are fincerely thankful to the favour of heaven, and 
the juftice of our governors, for the bleflings enjoyed fince paffing the 
att of toleration, yet it is far from being (as it has generally been 
called) an equitable one. | . 

* It by no means rettores to us that liberty, and thofe rites, whieh 
both as men and as Chriftians we can juftly claim: it prefcribes fuch 
conditions of our exercifing thofe rights as no civil government, we 
humply apprehend, can equitably prefcribe ; for even by this aét an 
authority is ftill claimed over the faith of thofe who ftand in no 
manner of ecclefiaftical relation to the church. Our diffenting mi- 

* « The act of toleration (fays the learned Author of the alliance 
betwixt the church and ftate) happened not to be the good work of 
the church, begun in the conviction of truth, and carried on upon the 
principles of charity, but was rather owing to the vigilance of the 
STaTe, wifely provident for the fupport of civil liberty. Pofifcrept 
32 anfwer to Lord Bolinghroke, an : : 
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pifters have renounced her dignities, receive none of her wages, and 
defire only to worfhip God according to their own confciences: not- 
withftading this, every one who minifters in our churches, without 
having firft fubfer wed publickly thirty-five of thefe dark, un{crip- 
tural, difputable articles, is liable by law to grievous and oppreflive 
fines, and may be totally ruined by the /azws cf men, for not only 
innocently, but virtuoufly obeying what he thinks to be commanded 
by the daws of God. Surely in this liberal and enlightencd age, and 
in Britain, the glory of ali lands, for the freedom with which truth 
is allowed to difplay its charms, where the rights of humanity and 
the nature of religion are fo well underftood, this ftate of our cafe 
fhould awaken a generous indignation and promote an immediate re- 
lief; for the fabfcription enjoined by this act isa yoke to which 
many of the moft virtuous and learned of our minifters dare not fub- 
mit, and from which thoufands of your own, we pre/ume, groan for 
cedemption, travelling in pain, longing to be delivered inte the glo- 
rious liberty of the fons of God. ; 

‘ The noble proteft which the honourable members of the prefent 
Heufe of Commons have entered again{t thefe unrighetous and intole- 
rant a¢ts, by their almoft unanimous vote for their repeal; and the 
truly Chriftian and patriotic fpirit with which it was fupported by 
many of the molt illuftrious Lay-Peers in the Houfe of Lords; we 
confider as an happy omen that the day of religious truth and liberty 
begins to dawn, and is cherifhing the celeitial fruits of righteout- 
| neis and peace, to piant and promote which the fon of God came | 

down from heaven, and preached his go/pe/ amongit men. 

‘ But—exiremely unhappy is the fate of the church! that thofe 
who are called its sa/fors and overfeers, thould, initead of defending, 
betray its mot facred rights: and not entering themfelves into the 
doors of religious iéerty which their great MasTER, at the price of his 

| blood, hath fet open, thould exert their united force cruelly to that it 
up; and to hinder th-% who would enter. But, how hard is it to 
drink deep into the ipirit of this world, and at the fame time to im- 
vibe, and to act vigoroufly under the influence of the divine Spirit 
| of Jesus Curist! His kingdom, he hath told us, is not of this world: 
its {plendors and pomps are apt to dazzle and pervert the brightelt 
underftandings, and to corrupt the foundeft hearts: the friendjhip of 
the world, is enmity to GOD, to righteoufnefs and truth! 

‘ But—in this we rejoice. —The caufe muit be reheard before an 
awful tribunal, in which Jesus, our once crucified Lorn, will pré- 
fide: when their lordthips, difrobed of all temporal diftinétions, 
mutt ftand upon a level with fuch men as Doddridge, and Watts, and 
Leland, and Lardner—whom their Lordthips have lain under a /ega/ 
jucapacity, and have thereby virtually foréiadeu them to preach the 
gypelto mankind. Alas! how dear bought, at the price of the leaft 
infringement of integrity, are thefe temporary bawbles, mitres, and 
thrones, and ample revenues, if they at all forfeit, or even diminith, 
the title to that crowz of glory which the supreme PasTor will then 
beftow ? That crown, we know, will then be given to all who, like 
HIMSELF, have gone out to preach his gofpel under great worldly 
difcouragements ; chufing rather affiGion, with the teltimony of a 


good confcience, than to cujry the pleasures and emoluments of a finful 
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compliance; which will foon vanifh asa dream ; and will at leaft de- 
grade, if not exclude, from that everlafting kingdom of Gon, which 
is thenceforward to take place,—To that righteous judge of mankjnd, 
and /upreme weEaD of the church, we chearfully commit our caufe ; 
not doubting but he will plead it before the impartial world; and 
with humble refignation wait the event.’ 

The Author has added an appendix, to fhew, that the Puritan or 
Prefbyterian clergy were the only body of men, in the whole king- 
dom, who had the courage to oppofe, and to proteft openly againft 
the trial and condemnation of Charles the firft; and that the Préfby- 
terians had the principal hand, and were the chief agents in reforirg 
King Charles the fecond to thethrone, This account Is given chiefly 
with a view to difplay the ingratitude and treachery of Charles the 
fecond and to fet inits true light an hiftorical fatt, which feems to 
be forgotten in the reproaches occafionally thrown out againtt the 
Diflenters, as enemies to monarchical government: for otherwife, 
the Writer obferves that it refleéts no little difzrace upon the Prefby- 
terians, that they were feduced by the King’s promifes, and that they 
did not improve the glorious opportunity which his reftoration af- 
forded, of obtaining a real fecurity both to religious and om 
berty. 

Rit. 19. A Letter to Sir William Meredith, upon the Subject of 
Surfeription to the Liturgy and Thirty nine Articles of the Church of 
E:uzland. Byan Engi:tfhman. gto. 1s, Swan. 1772. 

‘There is an ingenuity and a novelty in this Author’s manner of 
confidering the fubjeét of fubfcription, that could fearcely have been 
expected upon a queition which moft of our Readers wiil, perhaps, 
be difpofed to regard as almoft exhautted. In difcufling the poine 
before him, our Letter Writer adopts the opinion of the adversary ; 
but endeavours to ufe more precifion in his terms. 

¢ Thefe words, fays he, the Chur-h cf England, properly fignify the 
collective body of that part of the people of thefe kingdoms, who, 
being baptized into its communion, co not afterwards formally dif- 
fent from its ettablifhed doctrines, and outwardly conform to its ellae 
blifhed diferpline and worfhip. 

¢ Under this idea, it might eafily be proved, that the thirty-nine 
articles of the Church of England cannot form the bond or center 
of union to its members; as but an inconfiderable portion of the 
Fng!ith people have ever fubfcribed, or in any way affented to thefe 
articles, and a ftill fmaller portion can be faid to underitand them. 

‘ The aforefaid words have been zifo ufed to denote the efablied 
clerzy of thefe kingdoms. Putin firict propriety of fpeech the efta- 
blifhes clergy, either collectively or reprefentatively taken, do not 
conititute the Church of England; but ieparately confidered they 
are either rulers, miniiters, or teache:: 1n that church. 

¢ However, as our adverfaries are frequent!y inclined to confider 
‘the church as a fet of Chriflian miniiters, afloctated for the purpofe 
of diffiing the purescligion of the gofpel, voluniary in its firft for- 
mation, bur atlength on account of ; ablic utility, ad/ied to and fup- 
ported by the ff2te, we will meet thei o: the ground which them- 
icives have oce pied, and accede to the definition by which they 
feem determincd to abide, 
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‘ Tothe exiftence and continuance of fucha fociety fome bond or 
center of union is required. This pofition of Dr. Tucker is allowed 
in its unlimited-extent. | 

‘ But a queftion arifes concerning the nature of this bond of union, 
In this point indeed we fhall differ very widely.’ 

In order to preferve the mental fight as clear as poffible from the 
fuffufions of prejudice, the Author fuppofes the cafe of a philofo- 
phical fociety, and confiders its end or defign, its bond of union, its 
meafures, and its refolutions. He then transfers the fuppofition to a 
fociety inflituted with a defign of promcting and {preading go/pel 
truth. 

‘ Each individual, fays he, whois a believer, certainly has it in 
his power by various ways to promote either the knowledge or the 

ractice of the religion of Tefus. But it is very rationally concluded 
that he may do it with ftill greater efficacy, if he ats in concert 
with men who are fimilarly inclined with himfelf. 

‘ An affociation is therefore formed with a profeffed intention of 
promoting the knowledge and prattice of Chriftianity, by che per- 
Jonal labours of the: individuals who fhall from time to time com- 

ofe it. 

‘ The information and improvement of our fpecies in the genuine 
principles of chriftian knowledge, and the advancement of the caufe 
of piety and virtue, conititute the proper exd and aé/ga of this fociety. 

‘ The members of this affociation mofcover bind themfelves by a 
folemn engagement never to fal//i/y or to defert their truft; buat, on 
the contrary, to promote the laudable purpofe of their inflitution to 
the utmoft extent of their abilities and power. 

‘ They engage, for inftance, at the altar of God *, and in the 
hearing of his congregation, to be diligent in the ftudy of all facred 
learning, in order that they may be able rightly to divide the word 
of God, and with the ftrongeft powers of perfuafion to preach it to 
the people. 

‘ They profefs that they will ufe both prblic and private moni- 
tions, as well tothe fick as to the whole within their care, as need 
fhall require, and occafion fhall be given. | 

* They declare that they will be diligent to frame both themfelves 
and families according to the doctrine of the gofpel, and to make 
both themfelves, and thofe, with whom they thall be in any way 
connetted, as much as in them licth, wholefome examples .and pat- 
terns to the flock of Chriit. 

‘ This engagemen:, viz. an engagement to be bone and fancere, 
and zealous in the execution of their charge, may with the utmoft 
propriety be faid to conftitute their /acramentum, or their bond of 
Union. 

* Our next enquiry muft be concerning the mea/fures, which fuch 
voluntary fociety embraces, in the various periods of its exitience— 
concerniug thofe maxims, and rules of condudé, by the help of which, 
it is enabled to effect its purpofe. 


— a * - 
we ao | 





_ ** See the queftions propofed to the candidates for the pricithvod, 
tn the office of erdination. | 
* Thefe 
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« Thefe meafures ana maxims muft be various, according to the vae 
sious exigencies of the times.’ 

Among other meafures, ‘ an hint is fuggefted by fome individuals, 
that fubfcription to a fet of dottrines, efpoufed by men of ,acknow- 
leged probity and learning, and by them maintained to be feriprure 
doftrines, may greatly promote the end the fociety has in view, viz, 
the knowlege of the gofpel in its primaval purity. And in fupport 
of this opinion it is urgg!, that, on account of the united 
wifdom of the fociety being employed in the fabrication of fuch 
articles or formularities of faith and da¢trine, the knowlege of the 
gofpel might be more promoted, by the fubmiffion of the preacher 
to {uch a direftory, than if he were indulged in the unlimited power 
of dectaring to the people, whatever doctrines himfeif fhall be per. 
fuaded are contained in the hooks of holy writ. 

« A moment’s confideration thews that the queftion, as now ftated, 
is merely a queftion of expediency. It does not immediately, but only 
in its confequences, affect the ¢/-n of the focicty, nor does it in the 
renioteft manner alter the nature of its bond.’ 

After fhewing that the expediency of fuch a meafure may be 


juftly queitioued, the Writer proceeds to enquire what alteration 
would enfue, in cafe the King or Parliament fhould be induced to 
dend their awful name and fanctions, and thus afford to the fociety 


the acceffion of an external itrength. Here our Avthor thinks ft 
clear, in the firft place, that the interference of parliament will not 
alter the nature of the fociety’s defigx; and fecondly, that if the in- 
terference of parliament ought not to work an alteration on the fo. 
ciety’s defign, not all the parliaments in Europe can affect an altera- 
tion in its dod. 

What our letter-writer chiefly confines himfelf to, is the cafe of 
the minifters of the ~hurch of England, fo faras they are confidered 
in the light of licenfed preachers of the gofpel, and the conclufions 
which he draws from his reflections are the following : 

‘ Firft, The advancement of thofe dottrines, which are contained 
in articles and confeflions framed by man’s device, cannot with de- 
cency be fuppofed to be the avowed defign of any religtous Pro- 
teftant Society, further than fuch articles agree with the written word 
of God. And therefore the promoting the knowlege and practice of 
that word, independent of its harmony with any iyitem of opinions 
whatfoever, is, or ought to be, the great, and indeed the only, aim 
of the eftablithed Clergy of this kingdom. 

‘ Secondly, No articles or confeflion of faith whatever, whether 
conceived in human or even fcriptural terms, can be the bond or 
center of union to a fociety of Chriftian minifiers. Their only bond 
muft be, an obligation, faithfully, refolutely, and zealoufly, to pre- 
mote the knowlege of God’s law to the beft of their underftanding 
and ability—to exert each faculty in the inveftigarion of his will, 
and every power of perfuafion in recommending the practice of it t 
their hearers, | 

‘ And Thirdly, Although it is allowed, that in every fociety, 
whether fupported by private contributions or parliamentary patro- 
nage, there is vefted fomewhere a right of defining the conditions, 
ppon the performance of which, its acting members fhall become 
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‘ntitled to thofe emoluments, which are allowed as ftipendiary con- 
{derations for its fervices ; yet, it muft be both abfurd and iniqui- 
tous in this fociety, to prefcribe fuch meafures of condué, as tend 
to defeat the very end of its infitution ; and if its avowed purpofe 
be to promote Chriftian knowlege and Chriftian practice ; that is to 
fay, to promote the progrefs of a religion confeffedly divine, nothin 
furely can be more impious, apd more immediately fubverfive of its 
defign, than to require from each candidate for admiffion an ex anima 
aflent to a fet of articles, expreflive of the fenfe of one particular 
fect or age: as fuch meafure muft unavoidably perpetuate thofe 
traditional errors, which the fociety was inftituted to remove ; and 
inflead of diffufing gofpel light, may f{pread one uniform gloom of 
intelletual and moral darknefs over every fucceeding generation,’ 
From the extraéts we have given, it will appear with what ability 
the Author has fupported his caufe; and how much he has the ad- 
yantage of thofe who would make a fub{cription to human articles of 
faith the neceflary ond of union, with regard to the Clergy of the 
Church of England, % 
Art. 20. Free Thoughts on the late Application of fome Diffenting Mi- 
' nifers to Parliament ; ina Letter to the Rev. -. Wherein 
is proved, that the Prayer of their Petition originated with Senti- 
ment. To which are added, Remarks on the new Tet; witha 
few Strictures on the different Pieces publifhed in Defence of the 
faid Application. By Edward Hitchin, B.D, 8vo. 1s. Bell. 
1772. 
Mr. Hitchin acquaints his Readers that, while he writes, Le feels 
a divine charity glowing in his breaft towards all mankind.—Whiat this 
pious man’s ideas of divine charity are, we prefume not to fay ; but 
we fee no marks of Chriffian charity in his pamphlet, nor indeed 
any thing that can recommend it to the perufal of a liberal-minded 
eader. 
. He adduces feveral reafons againft the above mentioned applicae 
tion to Parliament, one of which we fhall give in his qwn words ; 
viz. his being ‘ too well convinced in his own mind, that the matter 
was firft ftarted and fprang from a diflike to thofe articles the Tole- 
ration calls upon us to fubfcribe; and I will add, fays he, that 
whatever declarations have been made to the contrary, or eid So- 
lemn thije declarations may have been, 1 am confirmed, from the 
trongeit facts, that had it not been for the diflike to the doctrinal 
articles, the application to Parliament would never have ‘been pro- 
pofed.’ : 
This, furely, is a fufficient fpecimen of Mr, Hitchin’s divine cha- 
rity! If our Readers are defirous of feeing any more, they muft have 
recourfe to the pamphlet itfelf, a, 


DRAMATIC, 

Art. 21. Comus; 2 Mafque. Altered from Milton:. As. per- 
formed at the Theatre in Covent-Garden. The Mufic compofed 
by Dr. Arne. 8vo. 1s. Lowndes, &c. 1772. 

Milton’s Ma/que is one of the moft beautiful, perhaps the moft 

{pirited, pf his poetical compofitions; but, in the form in ae 
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left it, it was too argumentative and declamatory for the ftage, anf 
fitted rather to give pleafure in the perufal, than in theatrical repre. 
fentation*. As the prefent judicious Editor obferves, * Divine as the 
arguments on temperance and chaftity, and the defcriptive paflages 
are, the moft accomplifhed declaimers have been embarraffed in the 
recitation of them. The fpeaker vainly laboured to prevent a cold. 
nefs and languor in the audience; and it cannot, he adds, be dif- 
fembled, that the Mafque of Comus, with all its poetical beauties, 
not only maintained its place on the theatre, chiefly by the affit. 
ance of mufic}, but the mofic itfelf, as if overwhelmed by the 
weight of the drama, almoft funk with it, and became in a manner 
loft to the tage. That mufic, formerly heard and applauded with 

‘yapture, is now reftored ; and the Mafque, on the above confidera. 

tions, is curtailed.’ 

As a further argument in favour of the prefent alteration, the 
Editor very juftly urges, that the feftivity of the character of Comus 
is heightened by his ss in the vocal parts, as well as in the 
dialegue ; and that theatrical propriety is no longer violated in the 
character of the Lady, who now invokes the Echo in her own perfon, 
without abfurdly leaving the feene vacant, as heretofore [an abfur- 
dity which we have frequently remarked, with the greateit difguft] 
while another voice warbled out the fong which the Lady was to be 
fuppofed to execute.—On the whole we apprehend that this admired 
drama, in its prefent improved form, bids fair for maintaining a latt- 
ing poffeffion of the’ ftage. : ; 

Art. 22. The JrifbWidew. In Two A&s. As it is performed 

at the Theatre in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 1772. 

There is more of the Vis Coméca in this farce, than in moft of 
our late pieces of the fame kind, The part of the Widow has af- 
forded the town uncommon entertainment; and, great as it was 
before, has juftly extended Mrs. Barry’s theatrical reputation : or, to 
ufe the words of our unknown Author (in his Depicazion {) this 
piece hath happily procured her the opportunity of gaining ‘ the 
additional merit of transforming the Grecian Daughter into the Jrifp 
Widow,—that is, of finking to the lowef note, fram the top of the 
compafi.’ 

The ong, by way of Epilogue, in.the [ri fain, was a good hit; 
and its fuccefs was an{werable. 

, POETICAL. 

Art. 23. Poetical Bloffoms; or, a Calleciion of Poems, Odes, and 
Tranflations. By a young Gentteman of the Royal Grammar 
School, Guildford. 4to. 2s..6d. Hawes, Clarke, and Col- 
lins. 1772. 

*Bloffoms which appear too early in the fpring, feldom produce 
good fruit. That this young Gentieman, as he ftyles himfelf, is 





'* This piece-underwent great alterations about 30 years ago, and 
was then much better adapted to the flage than it was in the form 
in which its great Author left it. : 

+ Referring, we fuppofe, more particularly, to the alterations al- 
luded to in the foregoing note. 

{ To Mrs. Barry. 
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too forward a genius, is a truth, of which time may convince him, 
notwithftanding his prefent defiance + of the ‘ nipping froft of cri- 
ticifm,’ and his notable argument} ‘ that it is an envious froft 
which nips the bloffoms in their bud, and that it is a ridiculous 
abjurdity to defpife the moon and the ars, becaufe the fun fhines 

ighter.’ dh Nadi B 
"ws is fomething extremely engaging in. the modefty of youth, 
which all men are ready to reward with ee and encourage- 
ment; while they are equally inclined to check the prefumptive fats 
lies of juvenilé vanity, and over-weening confidence. fchaens 

If the young Gentleman (who is totally unknown to us*) hag 
temper and penetration enough to avail himfelf of this impartial 
and juft rebuke, he will become fenfible that the Reviewers are more 
trily his friends than any who might induce him to over-rate his 
unfledged abilities; which, as he feems to hint, in his Preface, may 
have been the cafe,—if we miftake not the following paffage : 

‘ Nature, fays he, has implanted in us a kind of ambition, which, 
Sometimes affified by the importunities of friends, as foon as our thoughts 
are enlarged from the bounds of the mind, fuggelts to us a moft pre- 
vailing inclination of afhering them into the world, though they aré 
not always decorated with the moft engaging dre/t.’ . 

Whatever thefe importuners may think of the young Gentleman’s 
‘Infant Mufe,’ it is furely impoffible that any perfon, endued with 
fenfe, could ever approve of /uch profe, or be fo bafely complaifant 
as to encourage the Writer to fap the foundation of his future fame 
by offering fuch cruditiés to the public. 

In jutice, however, to the young Gentleman’s Mufe, we mutt 
obferve, that his verfes do not prefent us with fo many * ridiculous 
abjurdities’ as we Obferve in his Dedication and Preface. The fol- 
lowing lines which will pleafe many Readers, and offend none, we 
fhall tranfcribe as a {pecimen of his poetry: they form the conclu- 
fion of his defcription of the Sea/ons : 

‘ While free, my friend, ‘from baneful {tsife, 
You lead’a peaceful rural life, 
Avoid the cares which honours bring, 
And {corn ambition’s foaring wing. a 
In calm content ferenely great, 
Laugh at the gaudy pomp of ftate. 
Refign’d to Heav’n’s aufpicious pow’r, 
Enjoy the prefent golden hoar ; 
Think ofteh grateful, on the patt, 
And neither wifh nor dread the aft.” 


Qeaate 





t In his Dedication, where he revives the exploded nonfenfe of 


? patron’s approbation ‘being a fecure protection from the cenfure 
of critics. 


} In his Preface; where he repeats this obfervation, as having 
been conveyed in the evords of a celebrated post. ‘Thecelebsity of 


the poet, we mutt fuppofe, proceeded from.fomething more:thaa the 
mere profundity of this remark. 


* The Author figns his name (Richard Valpy) to the Dedicatida 
of thefe poems,~-To Mr. Onilow, memver tor aurry. 
‘here 
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There are fome imitations of Horace and Anacreon, which {em 
fo promife that when the bloffoms are matured, the fruit will not be 
despicable ; provided the tree be not {poilt for want of pruning : 
of which there will be fome room for apprehenfion, if the khife js 
held in too much contempt. 

Art. 24. An Effay on Woman; a Poem*. 4te 23. 64, 
Baldwin. 1772. | | 

We refpeét too much the champicn of the Fair, to criticife, with 
feverity, his generous and manly efforts to do juftice to thofe giaces 
and virtues which diftinguith the lovelieft part of the creation. 

_ ‘The Author, who appears, from fome paffages in this poem, ts 
a married clergyman, writes fomewhat in Churchill’s manner; 
j.e. with more fpirit than correctnefs, more energy than harmony. 

He has made reprizals on Wilkes, the defamer of the fex. Hé 
has made free with the title of an infamous performance, and con- 
fecrated it to better purpofe: as the Chriftians of old feérved the 
Heathen deities, by defpoiling them of their temples, and dedicating 
them to faints. 

The following juft encomium on Shakefpeare, for the noble juftice 
which he has done to female beauty and virtue, in the amiable cha- 
raéters of his heroines, may ferve as one {pecimen of this Author’s 

etry: 
pe . , ‘Oh, matchlefs SHaxespeare! thine it was to know 
The worth of woman, and the joys that flow 
From her foft excellence ; ’twas thine to tell 
Thofe charms, which none fhall ever draw fo well : 
Lectures, like thine, pierce every mortal part ; 

Strike at the head, and never mifs the heart ; 
Chaftize the paffions, and exalt the {enfe 

To nobleft deeds of high beneficence ; 

Throw open bounty’s hofpitable door 

To clothe the naked, feed the hungry poor; 
Teach yet delight, nor half fo foon forgot, 

As ten dull preachments on—¢he Lord knows what.’ 

Another fpecimen may be taken from his general advice to tht 
Gair, in the conclifion of the poem : 

‘ Pant not for general fway ;—fhe rules the beft, . 
Who conquers one, and makes one conquered blett : 
Leave to Cogueties the graces of a day, 

And cherifh thofe the moft, which leaft decay ; 

So, fhall ye charm, when beatity charms no more ; 
When reafon rules, where paffion ruled before : 
The flath of wit with judgment’s finer flame, 
Shall innocently play, yet pleafe thie fame : 
Eternal bleflings on your fteps attend, 

And friendfhip ever be the female friend ; 
Unfading love fhall grace your fetting fun,’ 

And age maintain the conquefts, youth had won.’ 


———, 





© The Author’s name is not in the title-page ; but §, Fobn/on ap- 


pears in the advertifements, i 
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lf we miflake not, this performance is the produétion of the fame 
en to which we are indebted for a poem on Education: fee Rev. 
vol. xlv. pe 42. | 
Art. 25. The Kenrickad; a Poem. 4to. 1s. Griffin. 1772, 
Abufes Kenrick for abufing Rofcius: a poor defign, and poorly 
executed. 
NoveEts. 
Art. 26. The Memoirs of an American. With a Defcription of 
the Kingdom of Pruffia, and the Ifland of St. Domingo. Tran- 
’ flated from the French. 12mo, 2Vols. 5s. fewed. Noble. 
Thefe volumes are intitled to rank immediately above the common 
clafs of novels. But though they poffefs, in fome degree, the power 
of < ome. the Reader, they are confufed in their manner, and 
furnif’ an imperfect entertainment. ‘The hiftorical parts of them, 
though feemingly relative to matters of fact, are trifling, and want 


precifion. 


Art. 27. The Egg ; or, the Memiirs of Gregory Giddy, Efg; with . 


the Lucubrations of Meffrs. Francis Flimfy, Frederic Florid, and 
Ben. Bombaft. To which are added, the private Opinions of 
Patty Pout, Lucy Lufcious, aad Prifcilla Pofitive. Alfo the Me- 
moirs of a Right Hon, Puppy, or the Bon Ton difplayed. To- 
gether with the Anecdotes of a Right Hor. Scoundrel. Conceived 
by a celebrated Hen, and laid bfore the Public by a famous 
Cockfeeder, 12mo.* 3s. Smith. 


wm The title-page is enough. 


~- . EastT-Inpies. 

Art. 28. The Genuine Minutes of the Select Committee appointed By 
the H. of Commons, to enquire into the Eaft-India Affairs. Sve. 
435» 6d. Evans. 1772. 

Re-printed from the Leadox Packet. 

Art. 29. The Minutes of the Seleét Committee, &%c, gto. 25. 

. Bladon. 1772. 

Thefe Minutes are faid, in the title, to be compared with the 
original in the H. of Commons.. We fuppofe that both this and 
the foregoing publication are of equal authenticity. 

Art. 30. The Genuine Report of the Select Committee appointed: to 
enguire into the Eaft-India Affairs. Containing the Original Pa- 
pers referred to in the Genuine Minutes, 8vo. 1s. Evans. 1772. 
Thefe are faid to be taken verbatim from the original on the 

table of the Houfe of Commons. 

Art. 31. The Report made to the Houfe by the Sele? Committee, €'c. 
| Containing every Particular relative to the Petition of Gregore 
Cojamaul, in Behalf of himfelf and other Armenian Merchants ; 
together with Copies of the original Papers referred to in the Mi- 
nutes of the Select Committee. 4to. 1s. Bladon. 1772, 

This edition is alfo faid to have been carefully printed from the 
Copy compared with that on the table of the H. of C, lll thefe 
papers are certainly of great importance, and very interefting in their 
nature, on account of the true light which they reflect on our affairs 
tn the Eaft-Indies. 

6 Arte 
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Art. 32. 4 Letter to Sir George Calebrooke, Bart. on the Subjeéty 
of Supervifion and Dividend. By an Old Proprietor, and former 
Servant of the Eait-India Company. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfly, 
1772. 

We can learn from this Letter that the Author 1s exceedingly an. 
gry, and that he has fome talents for abufe. We in vain, however, 
look for argument and reafoning. When his paflion abates, we 
may hope that he will have the merit of blufhing at the imperfeétions 


of this iliberal publication. Ss $ 


ISCELLANEO WU S&S. 

Art. 33. 4 prattical Introduction to English Grammar and Rhetoric, 
By Abraham Crocker, School-mafter at Ilminfter. 12mo. 4 Sher. 
borne printed; fold by Robinfon in London. 

This little introduGtion to grammar recommends itfelf, by giving 

a concife view of the principles of our native tongue, fufficient for 

the direction and affiftance of the fcholar. The Author has thrown 

a past of it into a catechetical form, he has added examples of bad 

Englifh, and examples to illuftrate the definitions and rules which 

are laid down ; all of which may be ufefully employed by an inftruc- 

tor for the benefit of his pupils. ‘To thefe are joined a fhort account 
of the principal figures in rhetoric, with obfervations on reading, 


-and direétions concerning it, together with a brief explication of the 


ftops, marks, notes, accent, emphafis, &c. all of which is comprized 


in a very fmall compafs, and we think is, on the whole, very well 


adapted to anfwer the ead propotst. 
We obferve that in the definition of adjefives, Mr. Crocker fays, 


‘They are words placed before nouns, to denote the manners, proper- 


ties, icc. of fuch nouns: Now, being placed before a noun does not 
appear at all neceflarily to enter into the definition of an adjectives it 
may and often does come after, as, this fruit is good, that wine is 
become four ; the words good and four follow the nouns at a little dif- 
tance, but are as truly adjectives as though they preceded. The 
obfervatién may not be very material in itfelf; but it is certainly 
of importance to be exa? in rules and dire&ions defigned for the 
afliftance of children: and this Authcr feems to write with modefty, 
and to be well diipofed to receive properly any hints that may 


-gandidly oficred. Hi. 





— CORRESPONDENCE, | 

HE Odjfetrical tract recommended to our animadverfion, in the 
_ B Letter figned Moniror, hath not yet fallen in our way; ow- 
ing, we fuppofe, to its being printed in the country, and never, 
that we have heard of, being advertifed in the London papers.’ If 
our Correfpondent can inform us what bookfeller fells it iz tows, of 
will be kind enough to fend a copy of it to our publither, Mr. Becket, 
he may depend upon fecing it impartially noticed in fome future 
number of our Review. 





Errata in.our Jatt, in the Account of Dr. Prieftley’s Book, viz. 
P. 302, 1.g from the bottom, for Aphrodifcenfis, read Aphredif 
Ciei/ts. 


P. 3:3, 1.14 from the botton,, for M. du Foy, read M. du Fay. 
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